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Iv commencing the last of these 
lectures on Bonaparte I naturally look 
back, survey what I have done, and 
compare it with what at the outset I 
hoped and intended to do. You will 
remember that I began by recognis- 
ing the impossibility of eater so 
large and full a career with any 
completeness, and by inquiring how it 
might most conveniently be divided. 
I determined first to lighten the ship 
by throwing overboard all those mili- 
tary details which belong less to the 
historian than to the professional 
specialist ; next I pointed out that 
the career falls naturally into two 
parts which are widely different and 
easily separable from each other. 
The line of demarcation I drew at 
the establishment of the Hereditary 
Empire in 1804. On one side of 
this line, I remarked, you have 
Bonaparte, on the other side Na- 
poleon. The two names may be 
taken to represent two distinct histo- 
rical developments. To study Bona- 
parte is in the main to study a problem 
of internal French history. It is to 
inquire how the Monarchy, which fell 
so disastrously in 1792, burying for a 
time the greatness of the Bourbon 
name, was revived by a young military 
adventurer from Corsica ; and how this 
restored Monarchy gave domestic tran- 
quillity and, at first, a strong sense of 
happiness, to the French people, and at 
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the same time European ascendency to 
the French State. On the other hand, 
to study Napoleon is to study not 
French but European history ; it is to 
inquire how the balance of power was 
overturned, how the federal system of 
Europe crumbled as the throne of 
the Bourbons had done before, how a 
universal Monarchy was set up, and 
then how it fell again by a sudden 
reaction. Availing myself of this 
distinction, I proposed to investigate 
the first problem only; I dismissed 
Napoleon altogether, and fixed my 
attention on Bonaparte. 

And now I find without much 
surprise that this problem taken alone 
is too much for me. I have given 
you not so much a history as the intro- 
duction to a history. I break off on 
this side even of the Revolution of 
Brumaire. As to the Consulate,—with 
its peculiar institutions, its rich legis- 
lation, and its rapid development into 
the Empire,—I can scarcely claim even 
to have introduced you to it. I say 
I am not surprised at this, and I 
shall be well content if the sixteen 
lectures I have delivered have thrown 
real light upon the large outlines of 
the subject, and have in any way 
explained a phenomenon so vast, and 
in the ordinary accounts so utterly ro- 
mantic and inconceivable, as the Napo- 
leonic Monarchy. For everything here 
has to be done almost from the begin- 
ning. In other departments the lecturer 
follows in the track of countless in- 
vestigators who have raised and dis- 
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cussed already the principal questions, 
who have collected and arranged all the 
needful information. It is quite other- 
wise in these periods of recent history, 
where investigation, properly speaking, 
has scarcely begun its work. I can 
refer you to very few satisfactory text- 
books. Histories no. doubt there are, 
full and voluminous enough, but they 
are not histories in the scientific sense 
of the word. Some are only grandiose 
romances. Others are thoroughly re- 
spectable and valuable in their kind, 
but were never intended for students ; 
so that even where they are accurate, 
even where they are not corrupted 
by prejudice, or carelessness, or study 
of effect, they throw little light upon the 
problems which the student finds most 
important. In such circumstances it 
is really a considerable task to sweep 
away the purely popular, romantic, 
and fantastic views of the subject 
which prevail, and to bring out clearly 
the exact questions which need to be 
investigated; as indeed it is true 
generally of scientific investigation 
that the negative work of destroying 
false views, and then the preparatory 
work of laying down the lines of a 
sound method, are almost more impor- 
tant than the positive work of inves- 
tigation itself. 

The great problem I have raised 
and examined has been the connexion 
of Bonaparte’s power with the Revo- 
lution. Let me try, in quitting the 
subject, to sum up the conclusions to 
which we have been led. The first is 
this, that Bonaparte does not, properly 
speaking, come out of the Revolu- 
tion, but out of the European war. 
What is the popular theory? In 
few words it is this, that a revo- 
lutionary period is often terminated 
by a military dictatorship, as is shown 
by the examples of Cesar, Cromwell, 
and the Italian tyrants of the four- 
teenth century ; that the cause of this 
is to be sought in the eravimg for rest, 
and the general lassitude and disap- 
pointment which follow a vain struggle 
for liberty ; and that Bonaparte’s rise 
to power is simply an example of the 
working of this historic law. Now to 





begin with, J should state the historic 
law itself somewhat differently. It 
is rather this, that when from any 
cause the government of a state is 
suddenly overthrown, the greatest or- 
ganised power which is left in the 
country is tempted to take its place. 
Such for instance was the Municipality 
of Paris when the French Monarchy 
fell on the 10th of August. Accord- 
ingly the Municipality of Paris seized 
the control of affairs by a violent coup 
@état. Butas a general rule the great- 
est organised power which is at hand 
when a government falls, is the army. 
It is therefore natural that as a 
general rule a revolution should be 
followed by a usurpation of the army. 
And this might no doubt have hap- 
pened in France as early as 1792. 
Instead of the ascendency of the 
Jacobins there might have been a 
tyranny of Dumouriez, but for the 
accident that the French army at 
that moment was undergoing a trans- 
formation. 

But there is also another possibility. 
A military dictatorship, or the form 
of government called Imperialism, 
may be brought into existence by 
quite another cause, namely, by any 
circumstance which may give an 
abnormal importance in the State to 
the army. It is from this cause, for 
instance, that the Monarchy in Prussia 
has been so military as to be practi- 
cally an Imperialism. This also is the 
true explanation of the rise of Im- 
perialism in ancient Rome. Not the 
mere lassitude of parties at Rome, but 
the necessity of a centralised military 
power to hold together the vast Empire 
of Rome which military force had 
created—this was the real ground of 
the power of the Cesars. Now in 
explaining the rise of Bonaparte, I 
think that too much is made of the 
cause formerly mentioned, andinfinitely 
too little of this. It is no doubt true 
that the lassitude of the French mind 
in 1799 was great, and that the people 
felt a sensible relief in committing 
their affairs to the strong hand of 
Bonaparte ; but I do not think that 
this lassitude was more than a very 
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secondary cause of his rise to power. 
It is true also that in 1799 the Govern- 
ment of the Directory had sunk into 
suchcontempt, that it might beregarded 
as at an end, so that it was open to an 
organised power like the army to take 
its place by a sudden coup d'état. But 
this cause too is as nothing, and might 
almost be left out of the account, 
compared with another, which in the 
popular theory is wholly overlooked 
and neglected. 

I trace the rise of Bonaparte’s 
Imperialism to the levée en masse, and 
to the enormous importance which was 
given to the army and to military 
affairs generally by a war of far 
greater magnitude than France had 
ever been engaged in before. No doubt 
there were many secondary causes, 
but :the point on which I insist is 
that they were entirely secondary, 
and that this cause alone is primary. 
You will not find by studying the 
Revolution itself any sufficient ex- 
planation of Bonaparte’s power. Bona- 
parte did not rise directly out of the 
Revolution, but out of the war. 
Indirectly, as the Revolution caused 
the war, it may be said to have caused 
the rise of Bonaparte, but a war of 
the same magnitude, if there had been 
no revolution, would have caused a 
similar growth of Imperialism. If 
under the Old Régime France had had 
to put into the field fourteen armies 
and to maintain this military effort for 
several years, the old Monarchy itself 
would have been transformed into an 
Imperialism. That Imperialism ap- 
peared now in such a naked undisguised 
form was the necessary effect of this 
unprecedented war occurring at the 
moment when France was without an 
established government. The circum- 
stances of the Revolution itself, the 
Reign of Terror, the fall of Robes- 
pierre, the establishment of the 
Directory, all these things made little 
difference. Bonaparte’s empire was 
the result of two large, simple causes— 
the existence of a mighty war, and at 
the same time the absence of an 
established government. 

As the war alone created the power, 
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so it alone ‘determined its character. 
Bonaparte was driven by his position 
into a series of wars, because nothing 
but war could justify his authority. 
His rule was based on a condition of 
public danger, and he was obliged, 
unless he would abdicate, to provide 
a condition of danger for the country. 
Why he was so successful in his wars, 
and made conquests unprecedented in 
modern history, is a question which 
I have not had occasion to discuss 
thoroughly. But I remarked that 
Imperialism in its first fresh youth is 
almost necessarily successful in war, 
for Imperialism is neither more nor 
less than the form a state assumes 
when it postpones every other object 
to military efficiency. 

The second great fact about Bona- 
parte’s connexion with the Revolu- 
tion is that he overthrew Jacobinism. 
From this fact, too, it may be per- 
ceived that he was the child, not of the 
Parisian Revolution, but of the Jevée 
en masse. Bonaparte cancelled Jaco- 
binism ; he destroyed its influenceand 
persecuted it with unscrupulous vio- 
lence. He placed himself at the head 
of the reaction against it. He restored 
with no little success the dominion 
of the old monarchical and ecclesias- 
tical ideas. But it is of the utmost 
importance to define how far this 
reaction extended. It was not pro- 
perly a reaction from Liberalism, but 
only from Jacobinism. It was not a 
reaction from the French Revolution 
of 1789, but from the Parisian Revo- 
lution of 1792. For there were two 
Revolutions, widely different from each 
other ; and, to my mind, he who does 
not understand this, will never under- 
stand anything in the modern history 
of France. The struggle in modern 
France is not between the spirit of the 
Old Régime and that of the Revolu- 
tion ; this is wholly erroneous. It is 
a struggle between the principles of 
1789 and those of 1792, in other words, 
between the principles of European 
Liberalism, and a fatal political heresy. 
The Monarchy of the Bourbons was 
itself Liberal for the most part 
throughout the reign of Louis XVI. ; 
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it was Liberal again in the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 ; Liberal under the Charter 
of Louis XVIII. Since its second fall 
in 1830 the principles of 1789 have 
been represented in various ways by 
Louis Philippe, Louis Napoleon, and 
the present Republic. There have been 
two great aberrations towards the 
heresy of 1792—namely, in 1848 and 
in the Parisian insurrection of 1871 ; 
and in 1830 an apprehension of the 
revival of those ideas drove the 
Government of Charles X. into mea- 
sures which looked like a revival of 
the Old Régime. 

The struggle then throughout has 
been to keep to the lines of 1789, and 
not to be led again into the abyss of 
1792. All serious governments alike, 
that of Bonaparte, that of the Restora- 
tion, that of Louis Philippe, that of 
Louis Napoleon and the present op- 
portunist Republic, have adhered to the 
principles of 1789—the Old Régime 
has been utterly dead, and even 
Charles X. did not seriously dream 
of reviving it—and the only difference 
among them has lain in the mode of 
their resistance to the ideas of 1792. 
How to guard against the revival of 
those insane chimeras, against a new 
outbreak of that fanaticism in which 
phrases half philosophical half poeti- 
cal intoxicate undisciplined minds and 
excite to madness the nervous excit- 
able vanity of the city of Paris, this 
has been the one question; 1792 has 
been the one enemy. The Restoration 
and Louis Philippe tried to carry on 
Parliamentary Government in the face 
of this danger—but in vain; 1792 re- 
vived in 1848. The two Napoleons 
tried another method, a Liberal Abso- 
lutism, in which the principles of 1789 
were placed under the guardianship of 
a dictator, and the method was suc- 
cessful at home, but in foreign affairs 
it was found to lead to such ambitious 
aggressiveness that in both cases it 
brought on the invasion and conquest 
of France. 

When, therefore, I say that Bona- 
parte put himself at the head of the 
reaction and revived the old mon- 
archical and ecclesiastical ideas, I do 


not mean that he exploded the ideas 
of 1789, but those of 1792. Belonging 
to the France of the levée en masse, 
which had appeared to be Jacobinical 
only because the invasion had driven 
it into the arms of the Jacobins, he 
quietly put aside the whole system of 
false and confused thinking which 
had reigned since 1792, and which 
he called ideology. He went back to 
the system which had preceded it, and 
this was the system of 1789. It stood 
on a wholly different footing from 
Jacobinism, because it really was the 
political creed of almost the whole 
nation. It was what I may call Eigh- 
teenth-Century Liberalism. And in 
the first part of his reign, in the 
Consulate and even later, Bonaparte 
did stand out before Europe as the 
great representative of Liberal prin- 
ciples, and none the less so because 
he had abjured and was persecuting 
Jacobinism. “ But what?” you will 
say, ‘‘ how could Bonaparte represent 
Liberalism, when he had himself put 
aside all parliamentary institutions ; 
when his own Senate and Corps Légis- 
latif were, in the first place, not repre- 
sentative at all; and in the second 
place were in every possible way 
baffled and insulted by him?” The 
answer is that Liberalism, as it was 
conceived in Europe in the eighteenth 
century, had very little to do with 
liberty, and that the leading repre- 
sentatives of it were generally abso- 
lute sovereigns. The great founders 
of Liberalism in Europe were such 
men as Frederick the Great, the 
Emperor Joseph, Charles III. of Spain, 
or ministers of absolute sovereigns, 
such as Turgot and Necker. It was 
in this succession that Bonaparte had 
his place, and from many utterances 
of his I gather that he regarded 
himself as the direct successor in 
Europe of Frederick the Great. Most 
of these sovereigns had not only been 
absolute, but had been active enemies 
of government by Assembly. Their 
Liberalism had consisted in their 
jealousy of the Church, their earnest 
desire for improvement, and a kind of 
rationalism or plain good sense in pro- 
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moting it. In their measures they are 
particularly arbitrary; and if Bona- 
parte made the coup d’état of Brumaire, 
we may say of the Emperor Joseph, 
the great representative of Liberalism, 
that his administration was one long 
coup d’état. If Bonaparte’s reign seems 
in one point of view like a revival of 
the Old Régime, it is the Old Régime in 
its last phase, when it was penetrated 
with the ideas which were to be formu- 
lated in 1789, and when Turgot and 
Necker were its ministers. If Bona- 
parte ruled practically without Assem- 
blies, we are to remember that in 1789 
itself, when the States-General were 
summoned, there is no reason to think 
it was intended to create a standing 
Parliament, and Mirabeau held that 
they ought to be dismissed imme- 
diately after having voted the aboli- 
tion of the exemptions of the noblesse 
and clergy. 

Such then are my conclusions about 
Bonaparte’s relation to the French 
Revolution. But Bonaparte belongs 
to Europe as well as France, and in 
Europe he represents a new principle, 
that of conquest. I have considered 
him in this light also, and have 
pointed out that here too large causes 
had been working to prepare the way 
for him. In the system of Europe, 
in fact, there had been a revolution 
not less than in the internal govern- 
ment of France. The great event of 
this European Revolution had been 
the Partition of Poland. This was 
a proclamation of international law- 
lessness, of the end of the old fede- 
ral system of Europe, and of the 
commencement of a sort of scramble 
for territory among the great states. 
And it ought particularly to be re- 
marked that the leaders in this 
international Revolution were pre- 
cisely the great Liberal sovereigns 
of the age, Frederick, Catharine, and 
Joseph. So long as sovereigns of 
tolerably equal power arranged such 
appropriations among themselves it 
might be done without causing a 
general confusion; but the moment 
some one power greatly outstripped 
all others in military strength the 
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policy of the Partition of Poland 
would turn into a universal conquest. 
Now this immense superiority was 
given to France by her /evée en masse. 
When she placed a new Frederick at 
her head it was only natural that she 
should take the lead in a more general 
application of the principle of the 
Partition of Poland, and none the less 
because she became at the same time 
the representative of Liberalism in 
Europe. By the Treaty of Campo 
Formio, France, under the leadership 
of Bonaparte, inaugurated the policy 
of universal partition and spoliation 
of the small states of Europe, which 
in a short time led to the Napoleonic 
Empire. 

So far Bonaparte has been to us 
simply a name for the Government of 
France, such as the almost irresistible 
pressure of circumstances caused it to 
be. Given the changes of 1789 and the 
fall of the Monarchy in 1792, given at 
same time the European war, an all- 
powerful military Government could 
not but arise in France, could not but 
adopt a warlike policy, and in the 
then condition of international mo- 
rality, and considering the aggressive 
traditions of the French, would pro- 
bably, whether it were directed by 
Bonaparte, Moreau, or Massena, em- 
bark in a career of conquest. But 
I have also made some inquiry in 
these lectures into the personal cha- 
racter of Bonaparte. In doing so, I 
have been forced to raise the general 
question, at once so interesting and so 
bewildering to the historical student, 
of the personal influence of great men. 

My desire is to see this question, 
like other historical questions, treated 
inductively and without ungrounded 
assumptions. Great men have been 
so long a favourite declamatio that we 
can scarcely treat them coolly, or 
avoid being misled by one or other 
of the exaggerated notions and bom- 
bastic conceits that have been put in 
currency about them. For a long time 
it was a commonplace to describe such 
persons as Bonaparte as a sort of 
madmen, who amused themselves with 
devastating the earth purely for their 
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own selfish gratification. The word 
was— 
* Heroes are much the same, the point’s 


From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede.” 


But in this generation the very oppo- 
site view has had more acceptance ; 
heroes have been made into objects of 
worship, a fact of which you have been 
reminded since I began these lectures 
by the departure from among us of 
the celebrated founder of the cultus. 
Half a century has passed since Mr. 
Carlyle issued his first eloquent pro- 
tests against what he called the mean 
materialist view that great men are 
mere charlatans, deceivers or impostors 
who have hoodwinked mankind. Ac- 
cording to him the fact is quite other- 
wise ; they are the commissioned guides 
of mankind, who rule their fellows 
because they are wiser; and it is only 
by such guidance that man’s life is 
made endurable ; and almost all virtue 
consists in the loyal fidelity of each 
man to the hero who is his sovereign 
by a divine election. Certainly this 
was a much more generous, more en- 
nobling creed than the other, and I 
think it is also, in general, a truer one. 
If I criticise it, I do so only because 
fifty years have now passed over it, and 
it seems to me that the study of history 
has entered upon a new stage. In those 
days history was regarded much in 
the same way as poetry; it was a 
liberal pursuit in which men found 
wholesome food for the imagination 
and the sympathies. Mr. Carlyle 
gave good counsel when he said that 
we should bring to it an earnest and 
reverent rather than a cynical spirit. 
But history is now a department of 
serious scientific investigation. We 
study history now in the hope of 
giving new precision, definiteness, and 
solidity to the principles of political 
science. We endeavour therefore to 
approach it in the proper scientific 
temper, and this is not quite the 
same, though it is by no means alto- 
gether different, from the temper 
recommended by Mr. Carlyle. It is 
a temper disposed to shrink from 
every kind of foregone conclusion, a 


temper of pure impartiality and can- 
dour. Such a temper will be just 
as little satisfied with Mr. Carlyle’s 
theory of great men as with the old 
theory ; it will refrain from committing 
itself to any @ priori theory on the 
subject. It will study history, not 
in order to prove that great men 
are this or that they are that, but in 
order to find out what they are. 
Starting from the simple fact that 
occasionally individual men who may 
at first sight appear not very greatly 
to surpass their fellows, acquire an 
unbounded influence over them, so 
that whole nations seem to lose them- 
selves and be swallowed up in their 
sovereign personality, we do not dream 
that we can discover by some intuition 
how this happens, we do not imagine 
that it is noble to take for granted 
that it happens in a certain way, or 
base and cynical to regard it as hap- 
pening in another way. We simply 
want to know how it does happen, 
and for this purpose we examine 
history in a spirit of pure, unpreju- 
diced curiosity. 

Few characters are so well adapted 
for testing the theory of heroes as 
Bonaparte. His name occurs to us 
almost before any other when we 
want examples of the power of a per- 
sonality. If we wanted to show how 
mankind naturally desire a leader, how 
they instinctively detect the born hero, 
how gladly and loyally they obey him, 
what example but Bonaparte should 
we quote? Where shall we find any- 
thing similar to his return from Elba, 
which seemed to realise the never- 
realised return of Arthur from fairy- 
land; or, again, to the sudden revival 
of his family thirty years after his 
death, when the mere name Napoleon 
carried his nephew to supreme power! 
How much more striking than any- 
thing which can be produced from the 
life of Mr. Carlyle’s favourite, Crom- 
well, who does not seem ever to have 
been popular, and who left no very 
vivid memory behind him! And yet Mr. 
Carlyle is strangely shy of Bonaparte. 
He avoids that wonderful tale, which 
it might seem that he above all men 
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was called upon to write. Occasion- 
ally indeed, as if to keep up the credit 
of the theory, he includes Bonaparte 
as a matter of course among his divine 
heroes, congratulating that age, for 
instance, upon its two great men, 
Napoleon and Goethe—nay, actually 
putting Napoleon by the side of Crom- 
well in his lecture on “The Hero as 
King.” But more commonly he carps 
and grumbles at this enormous reputa- 
tion ; and the short, perfunctory account 
of him given in the lecture I have just 
mentioned is nothing less, if you will 
look at it closely, than a helpless 
abandonment of the whole theory 
which the book professes to expound. 
It acknowledges, almost in express 
words, that the old cynical theory of 
heroes may in some cases, after all, be 
true, and that in Napoleon to a good 
extent it ¢s true. 

In these lectures I have tried, by 
investigating the facts them:elves, to 
discover the secret of Bonaparte’s im- 
mense influence. I began with no 
preconception, with not the smallest 
desire to prove or disprove either that 
he was a hero or a charlatan, and quite 
prepared to believe that he might be 
neither the one nor the other, and 
that his success might be due to 
causes not personal at all. I was also 
quite prepared, if necessary, to leave 
the question unsolved, confessing, if 
I found it so, that the evidence was 
insufficient to support a solid conclu- 
sion. For here is another wide differ- 
ence between our present view of his- 
tory and that taken by the last gene- 
ration. They, as they valued history 
for the emotions it excited, estimated 
an historian by the grandeur and gor- 
geousness of the pictures he drew. It 
was thus that he was supposed to 
prove his genius. His function was 
su to be identical with that 
of the dramatist or novelist; he was 
supposed to animate the dry bones of 
historical documents by the same ima- 
ginative knowledge of human nature 
by which a Shakespeare creates his 
characters. But the modern investi- 
gator, if he uses such a gift at all, is 
most anxiously careful not to mix up 
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divinations or flashes of intuition with 
clear deductions from solid evidence, 
He thinks it a kind of fraud to an- 
nounce what he fancies may have 
happened, without the fullest warn- 
ing, for what did happen; he even 
distrusts whatever presents itself as 
poetical or picturesque, and is content 
to acknowledge, if it must be so—and 
often it must be so— that only a vague, 
confused, blurred, and imperfect re- 
presentation of the occurrence or the 
person can now be given. 

In this spirit, then, [ have cauti- 
ously examined the character of Bona- 
parte as it developed itself in his 
earlier years. If I have not found 
the Carlylean theory of heroes appli- 
cable in this instance, I am far from 
concluding that it is never applicable. 
That theory would lead us to assume 
that Bonaparte had deeper and more 
intense convictions than the other men 
of his time, and that because, while 
others wanted clearness of insight or 
firmness of will, he alone saw what 
France and the world needed and had 
strength and courage to apply the 
true remedy, therefore all mankind 
gladly rallied round him, cheerfully 
and loyally obeyed him as being the 
stronger, wiser, and, in the true sense 
of the word, better man. Now it may 
be true that other great men have 
risen so; I lay down no general 
theory of great men; but Bonaparte 
did not rise in this way. 

In the first place [ have pointed 
out that of the vast fabric of his 
greatness more than half was not 
built by him at all, but for him. 
He entered into a house which he 
found ready-made. He neither created 
the imperial system in France, nor did 
he inaugurate the ascendency of France 
in Europe. Both grew up naturally out 
of large causes from the time of the 
levée en masse; both were considerably 
developed under the direction of Car- 
not; at the time of Bonaparte’s brilliant 
appearance in Italy the general course 
of development for France was already 
determined. She was on her way to 
a period of military government and 
of military policy likely to lead to 
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great conquests. If Bonaparte had 
not appeared, to take the lead in this 
movement and give his name to the 
period, some other military man would 
have accomplished a work which in its 
large outlines would have been the 
same. It is a mistake therefore to 
regard him asa great creative mind. 
The system which bears his name was 
not created by him but forced upon 
him, for all the large outlines of the 
Napoleonic system can be clearly 
traced under the Directory, and ata 
time when his influence was only just 
beginning to be felt. 

In showing that he did not quell 
mankind by irresistible heroism, I 
show at the same time that he did not 
rise to supreme power by charlatanry. 
In fact he floated to supreme power 
upon a tide of Imperialism which he 
did not create, and which must, sooner 
or later, have placed a soldier at the 
head of affairs. In this matter all he 
needed to do was to take care that 
Europe did not make peace, for in 
peace the tide of Imperialism would 
soon have ebbed again. And we have 
seen him at this work during the first 
months of 1798, when, apparently by 
his agency, the war burst suddenly into 
a flame again when it was on the point 
of being extinguished. But, this point 
once secured, “his strength was to sit 
still”; his wisdom lay in doing nothing, 
in simply absenting himself by his East- 
ern expedition from the scene of action. 

But though his own share in creating 
the fabric of his greatness was perhaps 
less than half, it was positively large. 
Had there been no Bonaparte, a Moreau 
ora Massena might have risen to a 
position not dissimilar, might have 
wielded a vast Imperial power extend- 
ing from France far into Germany and 
Italy ; but assuredly they would not 
have borne themselves in that position 
as Bonaparte did, nor left the same 
indelible impression upon history. 
What then were the purely personal 
qualities which he displayed ? 

In the first place he showed a mind 
capable of embracing affairs of every 
sort and in no way limited by his own 
specialty. This, conjoined with a real 


and by no means vulgar passion for 
fame, a passion which stood to him in 
the place of all virtue and all morality, 
gave to his reign one truly splendid 
side. It made him the great founder 
of the modern institutions of France, 
Not merely the Code, but a number of 
great institutions, almost indeed the 
whole organisation of modern France, 
administration, university, concordat, 
bank, judicial and military systems are 
due to him. He saved France from the 
ruin with which she was threatened by 
Jacobinism, which in the four years of 
its definitive establishment (1795— 
1799) proved utterly unable to replace 
the institutions it had so recklessly 
destroyed. Jacobinism could only 
destroy; the queller of Jacobinism, 
the absolute sovereign, the reactionist, 
Bonaparte, successfully rebuilt the 
French State. 

The simple explanation of this is 
that his Government was a real Govern- 
ment, the first that had been established 
since the destruction of ancient France 
in the Revolution. It could not, 
therefore, help undertaking, and—as 
it was a real Government, and no 
mere party tyranny—it met with no 
great difficulty in accomplishing, an 
immense work of legislation. But 
an ordinary child of camps would 
not by any means have risen to the 
greatness of the position as Bona- 
parte did; his early admiration and 
study of Paoli, I fancy, had prepared 
him for this part of dictatorial 
legislator, while Rousseau had filled 
him with ideas of the dignity of the 
office. I have thought I could trace 
to Rousseau’s idea that the work of 
legislation requires a divine sanction, 
Bonaparte’s revival of the medieval 
Empire and his solemn introduction of 
the Pope upon the scene. 

But this unexpected largeness of 
Bonaparte’s mind, which caused him to 
fill so amply, and more than fill, the 
Imperial place which he had not really 
created, had beside this good effect a 
terribly bad one. A Moreau or 
Bernadotte in that position must have 
been the strongest sovereign in Europe, 
and something of a conqueror, nor 
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could he well have avoided perpetual 
wars. But Bonaparte had added to 
the more ordinary qualities of a 
great general a comprehensive strate- 
gical talent and war-statesmanship, 
which till then had seldom been 
seen in great generals. He seems to 
have learnt the secret from Carnot, 
and from watching with intense eager- 
ness the course of the first campaigns 
of the revolutionary war. Possessing 
this talent, when he found himself at 
the head of the mighty military state 
which had sprung out of the /evée en 
masse, he not only appeared, as he 
could not but do, the most powerful 
sovereign in Europe, but he actually 
overthrew the European system and 
founded something like an Empire on 
the ruins of it. Hence the terrible 
and disastrous Napoleonic period with 
all its unprecedented bloodshed and 
ruin, which, however, I, concerned with 
Bonaparte and not with Napoleon, 
have only exhibited in the background. 

Still, however, we are far from pene- 
trating to the personality of Bonaparte. 
What we have hitherto found would 
incline us to reject both those theories 
of great men alike, and to say—“ Great 
men are neither demigods nor yet char- 
latans. They do not act but are acted 
on; they are hurried forward by vast 
forces of which they can but slightly 
modify the direction.” What glimpses 
we did get of Bonaparte’s real mind 
were derived less from his deeds than 
from those plans of his which failed. 
We examined first and rejected those 
views of him which represent him as 
gradually spoiled or corrupted in the 
course of his career either by success 
or by disappointment. There are two 
such views. The one regards him as 
a fiery Corsican patriot of the type of 
Sampiero, revenging himself upon 
France and Europe for the loss of his 
country; the other treats him as a 
republican hero and invincible soldier 
of liberty who yielded after a time to 
ambition and wandered from the right 
course. These two views agree in 
regarding him as a man of intense 
passions, what may be called a 
primitive man. 


I have given reasons for treating 
this appearance of primitive heroism in 
Bonaparte as a theatrical pose, de- 
liberately assumed by him in order to 
gratify the rage for primitive nature 
which Rousseau had introduced, and 
which was at its acme under the 
Directory. Behind the mask I have 
found a remarkable absence of passions 
except an almost maniacal passion for 
advancement and fame. The character 
indeed is not Corsican so much as Ori- 
ental. He is not vindictive as a Corsi- 
can should be ; he is not patriotic, but 
deserts his country most unnecessarily ; 
he seems to care for no opinion, though 
he adopts with studied artificial vehe- 
mence every fashionable opinion in 
turn. His early plans, which can be 
pretty plainly discerned from the com- 
mencement of his Italian campaigns, 
are precisely similar to those after- 
wards formed by the Emperor Na- 
poleon. From the beginning they are 
plans of lawless conquest on the 
model of the Partition of Poland, plans 
in which the revolutionary doctrine is 
used with peculiar skill as an instru- 
ment of attack and conquest. His 
immorality and cynicism are more ap- 
parent even on the surface of his 
deeds in his earlier than in his later 
years, while there are appearances 
of a vast plot contrived by him 
against the Directory,! which might 
fairly be called the unapproachable 
masterpiece of human wickedness. 
But what throws the clearest light 
upon his character is that darling plan 
of his, the failure of which he never 
ceased to regret, the Eastern Expe- 
dition. What he did in Europe tells 
us little of his character, compared to 
what he dreamt of doing in Asia. He 
had never meant to be Cesar or Charle- 
magne ; these were but parts to which 
he sullenly resigned himself. He had 
meant to be Alexander the Great, only 
on a much larger scale. His real 
career is‘but a shabby adaptation of the 
materials he had collected in vain for his 
darling Asiatic romance. It was some- 
thing, perhaps, to restore the Pope and 

*See Arthur Béhtlingk’s Napoleon Bona- 
parte, vol. ii. 
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the French Church, to negotiate the 
Concordat and re-enact the crown- 
ing of Charles, but it was little com- 
pared to what he had imagined. He 
had imagined a grand religious and 
political revolution, beginning in the 
East and extending westward, some 
fusion apparently of Rousseau’s Deism 
with the Allah-ism of Mohammed, a 
religious revolution extending over 
the whole East and then combined 
in some way with the Revolution of 
France, when the great Prophet-King 
should return to the West by way 
of Constantinople. 

But what does this romance tell us 
of the character of him who conceived 
it? And how does this character 
square with those @ priori theories of 
what great men should be ? 

I must say, it squares rather re- 
markably with the old theory which 
Mr. Carlyle drove out of fashion. 
Here is really a great deceiver, a man 
who revels in the thought of govern- 
ing mankind through their credulity ; 
who, brought up in Europe, has, as it 
were, rediscovered for himself the art 
of the great prophet-conquerors of 
Asia—it is curious that among the 
literary pieces left by Bonaparte is a 
version of the famous story of the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan—only in 
those prophet-conquerors there was 
probably always some grain of con- 
viction or self-deception, and in Bona- 
parte there is nothing of the kind. 

But might he not be partly a char- 
latan and yet partly a hero? A hero 
in a certain sense certainly Bonaparte 
was, that is a prodigy of will, activity, 
and force. But was he in any degree 
a hero in Mr. Carlyle’s sense? Mr. 
Carlyle is a moralist and seems almost 
unable to conceive an able man en- 
tirely without morality. According 
to him the very crimes of a great man 
are at bottom virtuous acts, for they 
are inspired by a moral instinct taking 
as it were a strange original form. 
But I fancy human nature is wider 
than this theory. Wickedness, I fear, 
is not always weakness. There really 
is a human type, in which vast intelli- 
gence is found dissociated from virtue. 
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Nay, what is stranger still, this kind 
of hero, whose very existence seems to 
Mr. Carlyle inconceivable, may exert an 
irresistible attraction upon his fellow- 
men, may be served with passionate 
loyalty, and may arouse in others noble 
sentiments of which he is incapable 
himself. In the career of Bonaparte, 
in his ideal schemes, and in the idolatry 
which has been paid to him, we seem 
to get a glimpse of this type of man, 
To do good was not his object. 

And here I am compelled to leave the 
subject. That I have treated it so very 
imperfectly does not cause me much 
regret, because I never expected to do 
otherwise. I shall consider myself to 
have succeeded in some degree if I have 
conveyed to any of you a clear notion 
of the way in which I think great his- 
torical phenomena should be treated, 
that is by shaking off the trammels 
of narrative, proposing definite prob- 
lems and considering them deliber- 
ately ; I shall have succeeded still 
better if I have shown you how the 
historian should regard himself as a 
man of science, not a man of literature ; 
how he must have not only a rigid 
method in research but a precise 
political philosophy with principles 
fixed and terms defined much more 
carefully than historians have gener- 
ally thought necessary; but I shall 
only have succeeded altogether to my 
wish if I have also impressed upon 
some of you the immense importance 
of these great topics of recent history, 
the urgent necessity, if we would 
handle properly the political problems 
of our own time, of raising the study 
of recent history out of the unaccount- 
able neglect in which it lies, and if I 
have raised in the minds of those of 
you who are conscious of any vocation 
to research and discovery the question 
whether this task,—the task, that is, 
of welding together into an insepa- 
rable union history and polities, so 
that for the future all history shall 
end in politics and all polities shall 
begin in history,—be not the best and 
worthiest task to which they can 
devote their lives. 

J. R, SEELEY. 
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IsaBEL had not seen much of Madame 
Merle since her marriage, this lady 
having indulged in frequent absences 
from Rome. At one time she had spent 
six months in England; at another 
she had passed a portion of a winter 
in Paris. She had made numerous 
visits to distant friends, and gave 
countenance to the idea that for the 
future she should be a less inveterate 
Roman than in the past. As she had 
been inveterate in the past only in the 
sense of constantly having an apart- 
ment in one of the sunniest gaps of 
the Pincian—an apartment which 
often stood empty—this suggested a 
prospect of almost constant absence ; 
a danger which Isabel at one period 
had been much inclined to deplore. 
Familiarity had modified in some de- 
gree her first impression of Madame 
Merle, but it had not essentially 
altered it; there was still a kind of 
wonder of admiration in it. Madame 
Merle was armed at all points ; it was 
a pleasure to see a person so com- 
pletely equipped for the social battle. 
She carried her flag discreetly, but her 
weapons were polished steel, and she 
used them with a skill which struck 
Isabel as more and more that of a 
veteran. She was never weary, never 
overcome with disgust ; she never ap- 
peared to need rest or consolation. 
She had her own ideas; she had of 
old exposed a great many of them 
to Isabel, who knew also that under 
an appearance of extreme self-control 
her highly-eultivated friend concealed 
a rich sensibility. But her will was 
mistress of her life; there was some- 
thing brilliant in the way she kept 
going. It was as if she had learned 
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the secret of it—as if the art of life 
were some clever trick that she had 
guessed. Isabel, as she herself grew 
older, became acquainted with revul- 
sions, with disgust ; there were days 
when the world looked black, and she 
asked herself with some peremptori- 
ness what it was that she was pre- 
tending to live for. Her old habit 
had been to live by enthusiasm, to 
fall in love with suddenly-perceived 
possibilities, with the idea of a new 
attempt. As a young girl, she used 
to proceed from one little exaltation 
to the other; there were scarcely any 
dull places between. But Madame 
Merle had suppressed enthusiasm ; 
she fell in love nowadays with no- 
thing; she lived entirely by reason, 
by wisdom. There were hours when 
Isabel would have given anything for 
lessons in this art; if Madame Merle 
had been near, she would have made 
an appeal to her. She had become 
aware more than before of the ad- 
vantage of being like that—of having 
made one’s self a firm surface, a sort 
of corselet of silver. But, as I say, it 
was not till the winter, during which 
we lately renewed acquaintance with 
our heroine, that Madame Merle made 
a continuous stay in Rome. Isabel 
now saw more of her than she had 
done since her marriage ; but by this 
time Isabel’s needs and inclinations 
had considerably changed. It was 
not at present to Madame Merle that 
she would have applied for instruc- 
tion; she had lost the desire to know 
this lady’s clever trick. If she had 
troubles she must keep them to her- 
self, and if life was difficult it would 
not make it easier to confess herself 
beaten. Madame Merle was doubtless 
of great use to herself, and an orna- 
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ment to any circle; but was she— 
would she be—of use to others in 
periods of refined embarrassment ? 
The best way to profit by Madame 
Merle—this indeed Isabel had always 
thought—was to imitate her; to be 
as firm and bright as she. She recog- 
nised no embarrassments, and Isabel, 
considering this fact, determined, for 
the fiftieth time, to brush aside her 
own. It seemed to her, too, on the 
renewal of an intercourse which had 
virtually been interrupted, that 
Madame Merle was changed—that 
she pushed to the extreme a certain 
rather artificial fear of being indis- 
creet. Ralph Touchett, we know, 
had been of the opinion that she 
was prone to exaggeration, to forcing 
the note— was apt, in the vulgar 
phrase, to overdo it. Isabel had never 
admitted this charge—had _ never, in- 
deed, quite understood it ; Madame 
Merle’s conduct, to her perception, 
always bore the stamp of good taste, 
was always “quiet.” But in this 
matter of not wishing to intrude 
upon the inner life of the Osmond 
family, it at last occurred to our 
heroine that she overdid it a little. 
That, of course, was not the best 
taste ; that was rather violent. She 
remembered too much that Isabel 
was married ; that she had now other 
interests; that though she, Madame 
Merle, had known Gilbert Osmond 
and his little Pansy very well, better 
almost than any one, she was after 
all not one of them. She was on her 
guard ; she never spoke of their affairs 
till she was asked, even pressed—as 
when her opinion was wanted; she 
had a dread of seeming to meddle. 
Madame Merle was as candid as we 
know, and one day she candidly 
expressed this dread to Isabel. 

“I must be on my guard,” she 
said; “I might so easily, without 
suspecting it, offend you. You would 
be right to be offended, even if my 
intention should have been of the 
purest. I must not forget that I 
knew your husband long before you 
did; I must not let that betray me. 
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If you were a silly woman you might 
be jealous. You are not a silly 
woman ; I know that perfectly. But 
neither am I; therefore I am deter- 
mined not to get into trouble. A 
little harm is very soon done; a 
mistake is made before one knows 
it. Of course, if I had wished to 
make love to your husband, I had 
ten years to do it in, and nothing 
to prevent ; so it isn’t likely I shall 
begin to-day, when I am so much less 
attractive than I was. But if I were 
to annoy you by seeming to take a place 
that doesn’t belong to me, you wouldn't 
make that reflection ; you would simply 
say that I was forgetting certain dif- 
ferences. I am determined not to for- 
get them. Of course a good friend 
isn’t always thinking of that; one 
doesn’t suspect one’s friends of in- 
justice. I don’t suspect you, my dear, 
in the least; but I suspect human 
nature. Don’t think I make myself 
uncomfortable; I am not always 
watching myself. I think I sufi- 
ciently prove it in talking to you as 
Ido now. All I wish to say is, how- 
ever, that if you were to be jealous 
—that is the form it would take—I 
should be sure to think it was a little 
my fault. It certainly wouldn’t be 
your husband’s.” 

Isabel had had three years to think 
over Mrs. Touchett’s theory that 
Madame Merle had made Gilbert 
Osmond’s marriage. We know how 
she had at first received it. Madame 
Merle might have made Gilbert Os- 
mond’s marriage, but she certainly 
had not made Isabel Archer’s. That 
was the work of — Isabel scarcely 
knew what: of nature, of providence, 
of fortune, of the eternal mystery of 
things. It was true that her aunt’s 
complaint had been not so much of 
Madame Merle’s activity as of her 
duplicity ; she had brought about the 
marriage and then she had denied 
her guilt. Such guilt would not have 
been great, to Isabel’s mind; she 
couldn't make a crime of Madame 
Merle’s having been the cause of the 
most fertile friendship she had ever 
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formed. That occurred to her just before 
her marriage, after her little discussion 
with her aunt. If Madame Merle 
had desired the event, she could only 
say it had been a very happy thought. 
With her, moreover, she had been per- 
fectly straightforward ; she had never 
concealed her high opinion of Gilbert 
Osmond. After her marriage Isabel 
discovered that her husband took a 
less comfortable view of the matter ; 
he seldom spoke of Madame Merle, 
and when his wife alluded to her he 
usually let the allusion drop. 

“Don’t you like her?” Isabel had 
once.said to him. ‘‘ She thinks a great 
deal of you.” 

“T will tell you once for all,” 
Osmond had answered. “TI liked her 
once better than I do to-day. Iam 
tired of her, and I am rather ashamed 
of it. She is so good! Iam glad she 
is not in Italy; it’s a sort of rest. 
Don’t talk of her too much; it seems 
to bring her back. She will come 
back in plenty of time.” 

Madame Merle, in fact, had come 
back before it was too late—too late, 
I mean, to recover whatever advantage 
she might have lost. But meantime, if, 
as I have said, she was somewhat 
changed, Isabel’s feelings were also 
altered. Her consciousness of the 
situation was as acute as of old, but 
it was much less satisfying. A dis- 
satisfied mind, whatever else it lack, 
is rarely in want of reasons; they 
bloom as thick as buttercups in June. 
The fact of Madame Merle having 
had a hand in Gilbert Osmond’s 
marriage ceased to be one of her titles 
to consideration ; it seemed, after all, 
that there was not so much to thank 
her for. As time went on there was 
less and less ; and Isabel once said to 
herself that perhaps without her these 
things would not have been. This re- 
flection, however, was instantly stifled ; 
Isabel felt a sort of horror at having 
made it. ‘“ Whatever happens to me, 
let me not be unjust,” she said; “let 
me bear my burdens myself, and not 
shift them upon others!” This dis- 
position was tested, eventually, by that 
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ingenious apology for her present con- 
duct which Madame Merle saw fit to 
make, and of which I have given a 
sketch ; for there was something irri- 
tating—there was almost an air of 
mockery—in her neat discriminations 
and clear convictions. In Isabel’s mind 
to-day there was nothing clear ; there 
was a confusion of regrets, a complica- 
tion of fears. She felt helpless as she 
turned away from her brilliant friend, 
who had just made the statements I 
have quoted ; Madame Merle knew so 
little what she was thinking of! 
Moreover, she herself was so unable 
to explain. Jealous of her—jealous 
of her with Gilbert? The idea just 
then suggested no near reality. She 
almost wished that jealousy had been 

ssible ; it would be a kind of re- 
reshment. Jealousy, fafter all, was 
in a sense one of the symptoms of hap- 
piness. Madame Merle, however, was 
wise; it would seem that she knew , 
Isabel better than Isabel knew herself. 
This young woman had always been 
fertile in resolutions—many of them of 
an elevated character ; but at no period 
had they flourished (in the privacy of 
her heart) more richly than to-day. 
It is true that they all had a family 
likeness; they might have been 
summed up in the determination that 
if she was to be unhappy it should not 
be by a fault of her own. The poor 
girl had always had a great desire to 
do her best, and she had not as yet 
been seriously discouraged. She 
wished, therefore, to hold fast to 
justice—not to pay herself by petty 
revenges. To associate Madame Merle 
with her disappointment would be a 
petty revenge—especially as the plea- 
sure she might derive from it would be 
perfectly insincere. It might feed her 
sense of bitterness, but it would not 
loosen her bonds. It was impossible 
to pretend that she had not acted with 
her eyes open; if ever a girl was a 
free agent, she had been. A girl in 
love was doubtless not a free agent ; 
but the sole source of her mistake had 
been within herself. There had been 
no plot, no snare; she had looked, and 
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considered, and chosen. When a 
woman had made such a mistake, 
there was only one way to repair it 
—to accept it. One folly was enough, 
especially when it was to last for ever ; 
a second one would not much set it 
off. In this vow of reticence there was 
a certain nobleness which kept Isabel 
going; but Madame Merle had been 
right, for all that, in taking her pre- 
cautions. 

One day, about a month after Ralph 
Touchett’s arrival in Rome, Isabel 
came back from a walk with Pansy. 
It was not only a part of her general 
determination to be just that she 
was at present very thankful for 
Pansy. It wasa part of her tender- 
ness for things that were pure and 
weak. Pansy was dear to her, and 
there was nothing in her life so much 
as it should be as the young girl’s at- 
tachment and the pleasantness of feel- 
ing it. It was like a soft presence— 
like a small hand in her own; on 
Pansy’s part it was more than an 
affection—it was a kind of faith. On 
her own side her sense of Pansy’s de- 
pendence was more than a pleasure; it 
operated as a command, asa detinite 
reason when motives threatened to fail 
her. She had said to herself that we 
must take our duty where we find it, 
and that we must look for it as much 
as possible. Pansy’s sympathy was a 
kind of admonition ; it seemed to say 
that here was an opportunity. An 
opportunity for what, Isabel could 
hardly have said; in general, to be 
more for the child than the child 
was able to be for herself. Isabel 
could have smiled, in these days, to 
remember that her little companion 
had once been ambiguous ; for she now 
perceived that Pansy’s ambiguities 
were simply her own grossness of 
vision. She had been unable to be- 
lieve that any one could care so much 
—so extraordinarily much—to please. 
But since then she had seen this deli- 
cate faculty in operation, and she knew 
what to think of it. It was the whole 
creature—it was a sort of genius. 
Pansy had no pride to interfere with 
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it, and though she was constantly ex- 
tending her conquests she took no 
credit for them. The two were con- 
stantly together; Mrs. Osmond was 
rarely seen without her stepdaughter. 
Isabel liked her company ; it had the 
effect of one’s carrying a nosegay com- 
posed all of the same flower. And then 
not to neglect Pansy—not under any 
provocation to neglect her: this she 
had made an article of religion. The 
young girl had every appearance of 
being happier in Isabel's society than 
in that of any one save her father, 
whom she admired with an intensity 
justified by the fact that, as paternity 
was an exquisite pleasure to Gilbert 
Osmond, he had always been elabo- 
rately soft. Isabel knew that Pansy 
liked immensely to be with her and 
studied the means of pleasing her. 
She had decided that the best way 
of pleasing her was negative, and 
consisted in not giving her trouble— 
a conviction which certainly could not 
have had any reference to trouble 
already existing. She was therefore 
ingeniously passive and almost imagi- 
natively docile ; she was careful even 
to moderate the eagerness with which 
she assented to Isabel's propositions, 
and which might have implied that 
she thought otherwise. She never in 
terrupted, never asked social questions, 
and though she delighted in approba- 
tion, to the point of turning pale when 
it came to her, never held out her hand 
for it. She only looked toward it 
wistfully—an attitude which, as she 
grew older, made her eyes the prettiest 
in the world. When during the second 
winter at the Palazzo Roccanera, she 
began to go to parties, to dances, she 
always, at a reasonable hour, lest Mrs. 
Osmond should be tired, was the first 
to propose departure. Isabel appre- 
ciated the sacrifice of the late dances, 
for she knew that Pansy had a pas- 
sionate pleasure in this exercise, taking 
her steps to the music like a conscien- 
tious fairy. Society, moreover, had no 
drawbacks for her ; she liked even the 
tiresome parts—the heat of ball-rooms, 
the dulness of dinners, the crush at 
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the door, the awkward waiting for the 
carriage. During the day, in this 
vehicle, beside Isabel, she sat in a 
little fixed appreciative posture, bend- 
ing forward and faintly smiling, as if 
she had been taken to drive for the 
first time. 

On the day I speak of they had been 
driven out of one of the gates of the 
city, and at the end of half-an-hour 
had left the carriage to await them by 
the roadside, while they walked away 
over the short grass of the Campagna, 
which even in the winter months is 
sprinkled with delicate flowers. This 
was almost a daily habit with Isabel, 
who was fond of a walk, and stepped 
quickly, though not so quickly as when 
she first came to Europe. It was not 
the form of exercise that Pansy loved 
best, but she liked it, because she liked 
everything; and she moved with a 
shorter undulation beside her step- 
mother, who afterwards, on their re- 
turn to Rome, paid a tribute to Pansy’s 
preferences by making the circuit of 
the Pincian or the Villa Borghese. 
Pansy had gathered a handful of 
flowers in a sunny hollow, far from 
the walls of Rome, and on reaching the 
Palazzo Roccanera she went straight 
to her room, to put them into water. 
Isabel passed into the drawing-room, 
the one she herself usually occupied, 
the second in order from the large 
ante-chamber which was entered from 
the staircase, and in which even Gil- 
bert Osmond’s rich devices had not 
been able to correct a look of rather 
grand nudity. Just beyond the thresh- 
old of the drawing-room she stopped 
short, the reason for her doing so being 
that she had received an impression. 
The impression had, in strictness, no- 
thing unprecedented ; but she felt it 
as something new, and the soundless- 
ness of her step gave her time to take 
in the scene before she interrupted it. 
Madame Merle sat there in her bonnet, 
and Gilbert Osmond was talking to 
her ; for a minute they were unaware 
that she had come in. Isabel had 
often seen that before, certainly ; but 
what she had not seen, or at least 


had not noticed—was that their dia- 
logue had for the moment converted 
itself into a sort of familiar silence, 
from which she instantly perceived 
that her entrance would startle them. 
Madame Merle was standing on the 
rug, a little way from the fire; Osmond 
was in a deep chair, leaning back and 
looking at her. Her head was erect, 
as usual, but her eyes were bent upon 
his. What struck Isabel first was that 
he was sitting while Madame Merle 
stood ; there was an anomaly in this 
that arrested her. Then she perceived 
that they had arrived at a desultory 
pause in their exchange of ideas, and 
were musing, face to face, with the 
freedom of old. friends who sometimes 
exchange ideas without uttering them. 
There was nothing shocking in this ; 
they were old friends in fact. But 
the thing made an image, lasting only 
a moment, like a sudden flicker of 
light. Their relative position, their 
absorbed mutual gaze, struck her as 
something detected. But it was all 
over by the time she had fairly seen 
it. Madame Merle had seen her, and 
had welcomed her without moving ; 
Gilbert Osmond, on the other hand, 
had instantly jumped up. He pre- 
sently murmured something about 
wanting a walk, and after having 
asked Madame Merle to excuse him, 
he left the room. 

“T came to see you, thinking you 
would have come in ; and as you had 
not, I waited for you,” Madame Merle 
said. 

“Didn’t he ask you to sit down?” 
asked Isabel, smiling. 

Madame Merle looked about her. 

“Ah, it’s very true; I was going 
away.” 

“You must stay now.” 

“Certainly. I came for a reason ; I 
have something on my mind.” 

“T have told you that before,” Isabel 
said—“ that it takes something extra- 
ordinary to bring you to this house.”’ 

“ And you know what I have told 
you; that whether I come or whether 
I stay away, I have always the same 
motive—the affection I bear you.” 
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“Yes, you have told me that.” 

. “‘ You look just now as if you didn’t 
believe me,” said Madame Merle. 

“ Ah,” Isabel answered, “the pro- 
fundity of your motives, that is the last 
thing I doubt.” 

“You doubt sooner of the sincerity 
of my words.” 

Isabel shook her head gravely. “I 
know you have always been kind to 
me.”’ 

“ As often as you would let me. 
You don’t always take it; then one 
has to let you alone. It’s not to do 
you a kindness, however, that I have 
come to-day ; it’s quite another affair. 
I have come to get rid of a trouble of 
my own—to make it over to you. I 
have been talking to your husband 
about it.” 

“‘T am surprised at that ; he doesn’t 
like troubles.” 

‘« Especially other people’s ; I know 
that. But neither do you, I suppose. 
At any rate, whether you do or not, 
you must help me. It’s about poor 
Mr. Rosier.” 

“ Ah,” said Isabel, reflectively, ‘it’s 
his trouble then, not yours.” 

“ He has succeeded in saddling me 
with it. He comes to see me ten 
times a week, to talk about Pansy.” 

“Yes, he wants to marry her. I 
know all about it.” 

Madame Merle hesitated a moment. 
“T gathered from your husband that 
perhaps you didn’t.” 

“ How should he know what I know ? 
He has never spoken to me of the 
matter.” 

“It is probably because he doesn’t 
know how to speak of it.” 

“It’s nevertheless a sort of question 
in which he is rarely at fault.” 

“Yes, because as a general thing 
he knows perfectly well what to think. 
To-day he doesn’t.” 

* Haven’t you been telling him?” 
Isabel asked. 

Madame Merle gave a bright, volun- 
tary smile. ‘‘Do you know you're a 
little dry ?” 

“Yes; I can’t help it. Mr. Rosier 
has also talked to me.” 


“In that there is some reason. You 
are so near the child.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “for all the 
comfort I have given him! If you 
think me dry, I wonder what he 
thinks.” 

“T believe he thinks you can do 
more than you have done.” 

“‘T can do nothing.” 

“You can do more at least than I. 
I don’t know what mysterious con- 
nection he may have discovered 
between me and Pansy; but he came 
to me from the first, as if I held his 
fortune in my hand. Now he keeps 
coming back, to spur me up, to know 
what hope there is, to pour out his 
feelings.” 

“He is very much in love,” said 
Isabel. 

“Very much—for him.” 

“Very much for Pansy, you might 
say as well.” 

Madame Merle dropped her. eyes a 
moment. “Don’t you think she’s 
attractive?” 

“She is the dearest little person 
possible ; but she is very limited.” 

“She ought to be all the easier for 
Mr. Rosier to love. Mr. Rosier is 
not unlimited.” 

“No,” said Isabel, “he has about 
the extent of one’s pocket handker- 
chief—the small ones, with lace.” 
Her humour had lately turned a good 
deal to sarcasm, but in a moment she 
was ashamed of exercising it on so 
innocent an object as Pansy’s suitor. 
“He is very kind, very honest,” she 
presently added ; “and he is not such 
a fool as he seems.” 

“He assures me that she delights 
in him,” said Madame Merle. 

“T don’t know; I have not asked 
her.” 

“You have never sounded her a 
little 4” 

“ Tt’s not my place ; it’s her father’s.” 

“Ah, you're too literal!” said 
Madame Merle. 

“T must judge for myself.” 

' Madame Merle gave her smile 
again. “It isn’t easy to help 
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“To help me?” said Isabel, very 
seriously. ‘ What do you mean ?” 

“ Tt’s easy to displease you. Don’t 
you see how wise I am to be careful? 
I notify you, at any rate, as I notified 
Osmond, that I wash my hands of the 
love-affairs of Miss Pansy and Mr. 
Edward Rosier. Je n’y puis rien, 
mot! I can’t talk to Pansy about 
him. Especially,” added Madame 
Merle, “as I don’t think him a 

on of husbands. 

Isabel reflected a little ; after which, 
with a smile—“ You don’t wash your 
hands, then!” she said. Then she 
added, in another tone—‘ You can’t 
—you are too much interested.” 

Madame Merle slowly rose; she 
had given Isabel a look as rapid as 
the intimation that had gleamed 
before our heroine a few moments 
before. Only, this time Isabel saw 
nothing. “Ask him the next time, 
and you will see.” 

“T can’t ask him; he has ceased to 
come to the house. Gilbert has let 
him know that he is not welcome.” 

“Ah yes,” said Madame Merle, 
“T forgot that, though it’s the burden 
of his lamentation. He says Osmond 
has insulted him. All the same,” she 
went on, “‘Osmond doesn’t dislike him 
as much as he thinks.” She had got 
up, as if to close the conversation, but 
she lingered, looking about her, and 
had evidently more to say. Isabel 
perceived this, and even saw the point 
she had in view; but Isabel also had 
her own reasons for not opening the 
way. 
a That must have pleased him, if 
you have told him,” she answered, 
smiling. 

“Certainly I have told him ; as far 
as that goes, I have encouraged him. 
I have preached patience, have said 
that his case is not desperate, if he 
will only hold his tongue and be 
quiet. Unfortunately he has taken 
it into his head to be jealous.” 

** Jealous 1” 

“ Jealous of Lord Warburton, who, 
he says, is always here.” 

Isabel, who was tired, had remained 
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sitting; but at this she also rose. 
‘*‘ Ah!” she exclaimed simply, moving 
slowly to the fireplace. Madame Merle 
observed her as she passed and as she 
stood a moment before the mantel- 
glass, pushing into its place a wander- 
ing tress of hair. 

“Poor Mr. Rosier keeps saying that 
there is nothing impossible in Lord 
Warburton falling in love with Pansy,” 
Madame Merle went on. 

Isabel was silent a little ; she turned 
away from the glass. ‘It is true— 
there is nothing impossible,” she re- 
joined at last, gravely and more 
gently. 

“So I have had to admit to Mr. 
Rosier. So, too, your husband thinks.” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“ Ask him, and you will see.” 

**T shall not ask him,” said Isabel. 

‘Excuse me; I forgot that you had 
pointed that out. Of course,” Madame 
Merle added, “ you have had infinitely 
more observation of Lord Warburton’s 
behaviour than I.” 

“*T see no reason why I shouldn’t 
tell you that he likes my step-daughter 
very much,” 

Madame Merle gave one of her 
quick looks again. ‘“ Likes her, you 
mean—as Mr. Rosier means ¢” 

“1 don’t know how Mr. Rosier 
means, but Lord Warburton has let 
me know that he is charmed with 
Pansy.” 

“ And you have never told Osmond ” 
This observation was immediate, pre- 
cipitate ; it almost burst from Madame 
Merle’s lips. 

Isabel smiled a little. ‘I suppose 
he will know in time ; Lord Warburton 
has a tongue, and knows how to ex- 
press himself.” 

Madame Merle instantly became 
conscious that she had spoken more 
quickly than usual, and the reflection 
brought the colour to her cheek. She 
gave the treacherous impulse time to 
subside, and then she said, as if she 
had been thinking it over a little: 
“That would be better than marrying 
poor Mr. Rosier.” 

“ Much better, I think.” 
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“Tt would be very delightful; it 
would be a great marriage. It is 
really very kind of him.” 

“ Very kind of him?” 

“To drop his eyes on a simple little 
girl.” 

*T don’t see that.” 

“It's very good of you. 
all, Pansy Osmond . 

“ After all, Pansy Osmond is the 
most attractive person he has ever 
known !” Isabel exclaimed. 

Madame Merle stared, and indeed 
she was justly bewildered. “Ah, a 
moment ago, I thought you seemed 
rather to disparage her.” 

“T said she was limited. And so 
she is. And so is Lord Warburton.” 

“So are we all, if you come to that. 
If it’s no more than Pansy deserves, 
all the better. But if she fixes her 
affections on Mr. Rosier, I won't admit 
that she deserves it. That will be too 
perverse.” 

“Mr. Rosier’s a nuisance |’ 
Isabel, abruptly. 

**T quite agree with you, and I am 
delighted to know that I am not ex- 
pected to feed his flame. For the 
future, when he calls on me, my door 
shall be closed to him.”” And gather- 
ing her mantle together, Madame Merle 
prepared to depart. She was checked, 
however, on her progress to the door, 
by an inconsequent request from 
Isabel. 

** All the same, you know, be kind 
to him.” 

She lifted her shoulders and eye- 
brows, and stood looking at her friend. 
‘*[ don’t understand your contradic- 
tions! Decidedly, I shall not be kind 
to him, for it will be a false kindness. 
I wish to see her married to Lord 
Warburton.” 

“You had better wait till he asks 
her.” 

“Tf what you say is true, he will 
ask her. Especially,” said Madame 
Merle in a moment, “if you make 
him.” 

“Tf I make him?” 

“It’s quite in your power. 
have great influence with him.” 


But after 





’ 


cried 


You 


Isabel frowned a little. 
did you learn that?” 

“Mrs. Touchett told me Not 
you—never!” said Madame Merle, 
smiling. 

“T certainly never told you that.” 

“You might have done so when we 
were by way of being confidential with 
each other. But you really told me 
very little; I have often thought so 
since.” 

Isabel had thought so too, some- 
times with a certain satisfaction. But 
she did not admit it now—perhaps 
because she did not wish to appear to 
exult in it. ‘“ You seem to have had 
an excellent informant in my aunt,” 
she simply said.” 

“She let me know that you had 
declined an offer of marriage from 
Lord Warburton, because she was 
greatly vexed, and was full of the 
subject. Of course I think you have 
done better in doing as you did. 
But if you wouldnt marry Lord 
Warburton yourself, make him the 
reparation of helping him to marry 
some one else.” 

Isabel listened to this with a face 
which persisted in not reflecting the 
bright expressiveness of Madame 
Merle’s. But in a moment she said. 
reasonably and gently enough, “! 
should be very glad indeed if, as re- 
gards Pansy, it could be arranged.” 
Upon which her companion, who 
seemed to regard this as a speech of 
good omen, embraced her more ten- 
derly than might have been expected, 
and took her departure. 


“ Where 


XL. 
Osmonp touched on this matter that 
evening for the first time; coming 
very late into the drawing-room, where 
she was sitting alone. They had 
spent the evening at home, and Pansy 
had gone to bed; he himself had 
been sitting since dinner in a small 
apartment in which he had arranged 
his books and which he called his 
study. At ten o'clock Lord Warbur- 
ton had come in, as he always did when 
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he knew from Isabel that she was to 
be at home ; he was going somewhere 
else, and he sat for half an hour. 
Isabel, after asking him for news of 
Ralph, said very little to him, on pur- 
pose; she wished him to talk with 
the young girl. She pretended to 
read ; she even went after a little to 
the piano ; she asked herself whether 
she might not leave the room. She 
had come little by little to think well 
of the idea of Pansy’s becoming the 
wife of the master of beautiful Lock- 
leigh, though at first it had not pre- 
seuted itself in a manner to excite 
herenthusiasm. Madame Merle, that 
afternoon, had applied the match to 
an accumulation of inflammable ma- 
terial. When Isabel was unhappy, 
she always looked about her—partly 
from impulse and partly by theory— 
for some form of exertion. She could 
never rid herself of the conviction 
that unhappiness was a state of 
disease ; it was suffering as opposed to 
action. To act, to do something—it 
hardly mattered what—would there- 
fore be an escape, perhaps in some 
degree a remedy. Besides, she wished 
to convince herself that she had done 
everything possible to content her 
husband ; she was determined not to 
be haunted by images of a flat want of 
zal. It would please him greatly to 
see Pansy married to an English 
nobleman, and justly please him, since 
this nobleman was such a fine fellow. 
It seemed to Isabel that if she could 
make it her duty to bring about such 
an event, she should play the part of 
a good wife. She wanted to be that ; 
she wanted to be able to believe, 
sincerely, that she had been that. 
Then, such an undertaking had other 
recommendations. It would occupy 
her, and she desired occupation. It 
would even amuse her, and if she 
could really amuse herself she perhaps 
might be saved. Lastly, it would be 
a service to Lord Warburton, who 
evidently pleased himself greatly with 
the young girl. It was a little odd 
that he should—being what he was ; 
but there was no accounting for such 


impressions. Pansy might captivate 
any one—any one, at least, but Lord 
Warburton. Isabel would have 
thought her too small, too slight, 
perhaps even too artificial for that, 
There was always a little of the doll 
about her, and that was not what Lord 
Warburton had been looking for. 
Still, who could say what men looked 
fort They looked for what they 
found ; they knew what pleased them 
only when they saw it. No theory 
was valid in such matters, and nothing 
was more unaccountable or more 
natural than anything else. If he 
had cared for her it might seem odd 
that he cared for Pansy, who was so 
different ; but he had not cared for her 
so much as he supposed. Or if he 
had, he had completely got over it, 
and it was natural that as that affair 
had failed, he should think that some- 
thing of quite another sort might 
succeed. Enthusiasm, as I say, had 
not come at first to Isabel, but it came 
to-day and made her feel almost 
happy. It was astonishing what 
happiness she could still find in the 
idea of procuring a pleasure for her 
husband. It was a pity, however, 
that Edward Rosier had crossed their 
path ! 

At this reflection the light that had 
suddenly gleamed upon that path lost 
something of its brightness. Isabel 
was unfortunately as sure that Pansy 
thought Mr. Rosier the nicest of all 
the young men—as sure as if she had 
held an interview with her on the 
subject. It was very tiresome that 
she should be so sure, when she had 
carefully abstained from informing 
herself; almost as tiresome as that 
poor Mr. Rosier should have taken 
it into his own head. He was cer- 
tainly very inferior to Lord Warbur- 
ton. It was not the difference in 
fortune so much as the difference in 
the men; the young American was 
really so very flimsy. He was much 
more of the type of the useless fine 
gentleman than the English nobleman. 
It was true that there was no particu- 
lar reason why Pansy should marry 
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a statesman; still, if a statesman 
admired her, that was his affair, and 
she would make a very picturesque 
little peeress. 

It may seem to the reader that 
Isabel had suddenly grown strangely 
cynical ; for she ended by saying to 
herself that this difficulty could pro- 
bably be arranged. Somehow, an im- 
pediment that was embodied in poor 
Rosier could not present itself as a 
dangerous one; there were always 
means of levelling secondary obsta- 
cles. Isabel was perfectly aware that 
she had not taken the measure of 
Pansy’s tenacity, which might prove 
to be inconveniently great; but she 
inclined to think the young girl would 
not be tenacious, for she had the 
faculty of assent developed ina very 
much higher degree than that of re- 
sistance. She would cling, yes, she 
would cling; but it really mattered 
to her very little what she clung to. 
Lord Warburton would do as well as 
Mr. Rosier—especially as she seemed 


quite to like him. She had expressed 
this sentiment to Isabel without a 


single reservation; she said she 
thought his conversation most inter- 
esting—he had told her all about 
India. His manner to Pansy had 
been of the happiest; Isabel noticed 
that for herself, as she also observed 
that he talked to her not in the least 
in a patronising way, reminding him- 
self of her youth and simplicity, but 
quite as if she could understand every- 
thing. He was careful only to be 
kind—he was as kind as he had been 
to Isabel herself at Gardencourt. A 
girl might well be touched by that ; 
she remembered how she herself had 
been touched, and said to herself that 
if she had been as simple as Pansy, 
the impression would have been deeper 
still. She had not been simple when 
she refused him ; that operation had 
been as complicated, as, later, her 
acceptance of Osmond. Pansy, how- 
ever, in spite of Aer simplicity, really 
did understand, and was glad that 
Lord Warburton should talk to her, 
not about her partners and bouquets, 
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but about the state of Italy, the con- 
dition of the peasantry, the famous 
grist-tax, the pellagra, his impressions 
of Roman society. She looked at him 
as she drew her needle through her 
tapestry, with sweet, attentive eyes, 
and when she lowered them she gave 
little quiet oblique glances at his 
person, his hands, his feet, his clothes, 
as if she wereconsidering him. Even 
his person, Isabel might have re- 
minded her, was better than Mr. 
Rosier’s. But Isabel contented her- 
self at such moments with wondering 
where this gentleman was; he came 
no more at all to the Piazza Roccanera. 
It was surprising, as I say, the hold it 
had taken of her—the idea of assist. 
ing her husband to be pleased. 

It was surprising for a variety of 
reasons, which I shall presently touch 
upon, On the evening I speak of, 
while Lord Warburton sat there, she 
had been on the point of taking the 
great step of going out of the room 
and leaving her companions alone. I 
say the great step, because it was in 
this light that Gilbert Osmond would 
have regarded it, and Isabel was try- 
ing as much as possible to take her 
husband’s view. She succeeded after 
a fashion, but she did not succeed in 
coming to the point I mention. After 
all, she couldn't ; something held her 
and made it impossible. It was not 
exactly that it would be base, insidi- 
ous; for women as a general thing 
practise such manceuvres with a per- 
fectly good conscience, and Isabel'had 
all the qualities of her sex. It wasa 
vague doubt that interposed—a sense 
that she was not quite sure. So she 
remained in the drawing-room, and 
after a while Lord Warburton went 
off to his party, of which he promised 
to give Pansy a full account on the 
morrow. After he had gone, Isabel 
asked herself whether she had pre 
vented something which would have 
happened if she had absented herself 
for a quarter of an hour; and then 
she exclaimed—always mentally—that 
when Lord Warburton wished her to 
go away he would easily find means 
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to let her know it. Pansy said no- 
thing whatever about him after he 
had gone, and Isabel said nothing, as 
she had taken a vow of reserve until 
after he should have declared himself. 
Hp was a little longer in coming to 
this than might seem tv accord with 
the description he had given Isabel of 
his feelings. Pansy went to bed, and 
Isabel had to admit that she could 
not now guess what her step-daughter 
was thinking of. Her transparent 
little companion was for the moment 
rather opaque. 

Isabel remained alone, looking at 
the fire, until, at the end of half an 
hour, her husband came in. He moved 
about a while in silence, and then sat 
down, looking at the fire like herself. 
But Isabel now had transferred her 
eyes from the flickering flame in the 
chimney to Osmond’s face, and she 
watched him while he sat silent. 
Covert observation had become a 
habit with her; an instinct, of which 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 
it was allied to that of self-defence, 
had made it habitual. She wished as 
much as possible to know his thoughts, 
to know what he would say, before- 
hand, so that she might prepare her 
answer. Preparing answers had not 
been her strong point of old; she 
had rarely in this respect got further 
than thinking afterwards of clever 
things she might have said. But she 
had learned caution—learned it in a 
measure from her husband’s very 
countenance. It was the same face 
she had looked into with eyes equally 
earnest perhaps, but less penetrating, 
on the terrace of a Florentine villa ; 
except that Osmond had grown a little 
stouter since his marriage. He still, 
however, looked very distinguished. 

“Has Lord Warburton been here ¢” 
he presently asked. 

“Yes, he stayed for half an hour.” 

“Did he see Pansy?” 

“Yes; he sat on the sofa beside her.”’ 

“ Did he talk with her much ?” 

“ He talked almost only to her.” 

“Tt seems to me he’s attentive. 
Isn’t that what you call it?” 


“T don’t call it anything,” said 
Isabel ; ‘‘I have waited for you to 
give it a name.” 

“That’s a consideration you don’t 
always show,” Osmond answered, after 
a@ moment. 

“T have determined, this time, to 
try and act as you would like. I have 
so often failed in that.” 

Osmond turned his head, slowly, 
looking at her. 

“Are you trying to quarrel with 
me %” 

“No, I am trying to live at peace.” 

“ Nothing is more easy ; you know 
I don’t quarrel myself.” 

“‘ What do you call it when you try 
to make me angry?” Isabel asked. 

“T don’t try; if I have done so, it 
has been the most natural thing in the 
world. Moreover, I am not in the 
least trying now.” 

Isabel smiled. “It doesn’t matter. 
I have determined never to be angry 
again.” 

“ That’s an excellent resolve. Your 
temper isn’t good.” 

“ No—it’s not good.” She pushed 


away the book she had been reading, 
and took up the band of tapestry that 
Pansy had left on the table. 

“That's partly why I have not 
spoken to you about this business of 
my daughter’s,” Osmond said, desig- 
nating Pansy in the manner that was 


most frequent with him. “I was 
afraid I should encounter opposition— 
that you too would have views on the 
subject. I have sent little Rosier 
about his business.” 

“You were afraid that I would 
plead for Mr. Rosier? Haven't you 
noticed that I have never spoken to 
you of him?” 

“T have never given you a chance. 
We have so little conversation in these 
days. I know he was an old friend of 
yours.” ; 

“Yes; he’s an old friend of mine.”’ 
Isabel cared little more for him than 
for the tapestry that she held in her 
hand ; but it was true that he was an 
old friend, and with her husband she 
felt a desire not to extenuate such 
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ties. He had a way of expressing 
contempt for them which fortitied her 
loyalty to them, even when, as in 
the present case, they were in them- 
selves insignificant. She sometimes 
felt a sort of passion of tenderness for 
memories which had no other merit 
than that they belonged to her un 
married life. ‘ But as regards Pansy,” 
she added in a moment, “I have given 
him no encouragement.” 

“That's fortunate,’’ Osmond ob- 
served, 

“Fortunate for me, I suppose you 
mean. For him it matters little.” 

“There is no use talking of him,” 
Osmond said. “As I tell you, I have 
turned him out.”’ 

“Yes; but a lover outside is always 
a lover. He is sometimes even more 
of one. Mr. Rosier still has hope.” 

‘He’s welcome to the comfort of 
it! My daughter has only to sit still, 
t» become Lady Warburton.” 

“Should you like that?’ Isabel 
asked, with a simplicity which was 
not so affected as it may appear. She 
was resolved to assume nothing, for 
Osmond had a way of unexpectedly 
turning her assumptions against her. 
The intensity with which he would 
like his daughter to become Lady 
Warburton had been the very basis of 
her own recent reflections. But that 
was for herself ; she would recognise 
nothing until Osmond should have put 
it into words ; she would not take for 
granted with him that he thought 
Lord Warburton a prize worth an 
amount of effort that was unusual 
among the Osmonds. It was Gilbert's 
constant intimation that, for him, 
nothing was a prize; that he treated 
as from equal to equal with the most 
distinguished people in the world, and 
that his daughter had only to look 
about her to pick out a prince. It 
cost him therefore a lapse from con- 
sistency to say explicitly that he 
yearned for Lord Warburton, that if 
this nobleman should escape, his 
equivalent might not be found; and 
it was another of his customary im- 
plications that he was never incon- 


sistent. He would have liked his wife 
to glide over the point. But strangely 
enough, now that she was face to face 
with him, though an hour before she 
had almost invented a scheme for 
pleasing him, Isabel was not accom- 
modating, would not glide. And yet 
she knew exactly the effect on his 
mind of her question: it would ope 
rate as a humiliation. Never mind; 
he was terribly capable of humiliating 
her—all the more so that he was also 
capable of waiting for great opportu- 
nities and of showing, sometimes, an 
almost unaccountable indifference to 
small ones. Isabel perhaps took a 
small opportunity because she would 
not have availed herself of a great one. 

Osmond at present acquitted him- 
self very honourably. ‘I should like 
it extremely; it would be a great 
marriage. And then Lord Warburton 
has another advantage; he is an old 
friend of yours. It would be pleasant 
for him to come into the family. It 
is.very singular that Pansy’s admirers 
should all be your old friends.” 

“Tt is natural that they should 
come to see me. In coming to see 
me, they see Pansy. Seeing her, it is 
natural that they should fall in love 
with her.” 

“So I think. 
bound to do so.”’ 

“If she should marry Lord War- 
burton, I should be very glad,” Isabel 
went on, frankly. ‘He's an excel- 
lent man. You say, however, that 
she has only to sit still. Perhaps she 
won't sit still ; if she loses Mr. Rosier 
she may jump up!” 

Osmond appeared to give no heed 
to this; he sat gazing at the fire. 
“Pansy would like to be a great 
lady,” he remarked in a moment, 
with a certain tenderness of tone. 
‘“‘She wishes, above all, to please,” he 
added. 

“To please Mr. Rosier, perhaps.” 

* No, to please me.” 

“Me too a little, I think,” said 
Isabel. 

“Yes, she has a great opinion of 
you. But she will do what I like.” 


But you are not 
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“Tf you are sure of that, it’s very 
well,” Isabel said. 

“Meantime,” said Osmond, “I 
should like our distinguished visitor 
to speak.” 

“He has spoken—to me. He has 
told me that it would be a great 
pleasure to him to believe she could 
care for him.” 

Osmond turned his head quickly ; 
but at first he said nothing. Then— 
“Why didn’t you tell me that?” he 
asked, quickly. 

“There was no opportunity. You 
know how we live. 1 have taken the 
first chance that has offered.” 

“Did you speak to him of Rosier?” 

“ Oh yes, a little.” 

“That was hardly necessary.” 

“‘T thought it best he should know, 
so that, so that ” And Isabel 
paused. 

** So that what?” 

‘So that he should act accordingly.” 

“So that he should back out, do 
you mean?” 

“No, so that he should advance 
while there is yet time.” 

“That is not the effect it seems to 
have had.” 

“You should have patience,” said 
Isabel. ‘ You know Englishmen are 
shy.” 

“This one is not. He was not 
when he made love to you.” 

She had been afraid Osmond would 
speak of that ; it was disagreeable to 
her. “I beg your pardon; he was 
extremely so,” she said, simply. 

He answered nothing for some time ; 
he took up a book and turned over the 
pages, while Isabel sat silent, occupy- 
ing herself with Pansy’s tapestry. 
“You must have a great deal of 
influence with him,’’ Osmond went on, 
at last. “‘The moment you really 
wish it, you can bring him to the 
point.” 

This was more disagreeable still ; 
but Isabel felt it to be natural that 
her husband should say it, and it was 
after all something very much of the 
same sort that she had said to herself. 
‘“‘ Why should I have influence?” she 


asked. “ What have I ever done to 
put him under an obligation to me?” 

“You refused to marry him,” said 
Osmond, with his eyes on his book. 

“T mustn't presume too much on 
that,” Isabel answered, gently. 

He threw down the book presently, 
and got up, standing before the fire 
with his hands behind him. “ Well,” 
he said, “I hold that it lies in your 
hands. I shall leave it there. With 
a little good will you may manage it. 
Think that over and remember that 
I count upon you.” 

He waited a little, to give her time 
to answer ; but she answered nothing, 
and he presently strolled out of the 
room. 
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Sue answered nothing, because his 
words had put the situation before 
her, and she was absorbed in looking 
at it. There was something in them 
that suddenly opened the door to 
agitation, so that she was afraid to 
trust herself to speak. After Osmond 
had gone, she leaned back in her chair 
and closed her eyes; and for a long 
time, far into the night, and still 
further, she sat in the silent drawing- 
room, given up to her meditation. A 
servant came in to attend to the fire, 
and she bade him bring fresh can- 
dles and then go to bed. Osmond 
had told her to think of what he had 
said; and she did so indeed, and of 
many other things. The suggestion, 
fom another, that she had a peculiar 
influence on Lord Warburton, had 
given her the start that accompanies 
unexpected recognition. Was it true 
that there was something still between 
them that might be a handle to make 
him declare himself to Pansy—a sus- 
ceptibility, on his part, to approval, a 
desire to do what would please her? 
Isabel had hitherto not asked herself 
the question, because she had not been 
forced ; but now that it was directly 
presented to her, she saw the answer, 
and the answer frightened her. Yes, 
there was something—something on 
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Lord Warburton’s part. When he 
first came to Rome she believed that 
the link which united them had com- 
pletely snapped ; but little by little 
she had been reminded that it still 
had a palpable existence. It was as 
thin as a hair, but there were mo- 
ments when she seemed to hear it 
vibrate. For herself, nothing was 
changed ; what she once thought of 
Lord Warburton she still thought ; 
it was needless that feeling should 
change ; on the contrary, it seemed to 
her a better feeling than ever. But 
he? had he still the idea that she 
might be more to him than other 
women? Had he the wish to profit 
by the memory of the few moments of 
intimacy through which they had once 
passed? Isabel knew that she had 
read some of the signs of such a dis- 
position. But what were his hopes, 
his pretensions, and in what strange 
way were they mingled with his evi- 
dently very sincere appreciation of 
poor Pansy? Was he in love with 
Gilbert Osmond’s wife, and if so, what 
comfort did he expect to derive from 
it? If he was in love with Pansy, he 
was not in love with her stepmother ; 
and if he was in love with her step- 
mother, he was not in love with 
Pansy. Was she to cultivate the 
advantage she possessed, in order to 
make him commit himself to Pansy, 
knowing that he would do so for her 
sake, and not for the young girl’s— 
was this the service her husband had 
asked of her? This at any rate was 
the duty with which Isabel found 
herself confronted from the moment 
that she admitted to herself that Lord 
Warburton had still an uneradicated 
predilection for her society. It was 
not an agreeable task ; it was, in fact, 
a repulsive one. She asked herself 
with dismay whether Lord Warbur- 
ton was pretending to be in love with 
Pansy in order to cultivate another 
satisfaction? Of this refinement of 
duplicity she presently acquitted him ; 
she preferred to believe that he was in 
good faith. But if his admiration for 
Pansy was a delusion, this was scarcely 





better than its being an affectation. 
Isabel wandered among these ugly 
possibilities until she completely lost 
her way; some of them, as she sud- 
denly encountered them, seemed ugly 
enough. Then she broke out of the 
labyrinth, rubbing her eyes, and de- 
clared that her imagination surely did 
her little honour, and that her hus- 
band’s did him even less. Lord War- 
burton was as disinterested as he need 
be, and she was no more to him than 
she need wish. She would rest upon 
this until the contrary should be 
proved; proved more effectually than 
by a cynical intimation of Osmond’s. 
Such a resolution, however, brought 
her this evening but little peace, for 
her soul was haunted with terrors 
which crowded to the foreground of 
thought as quickly as a place was 
made for them. What had suddenly 
set them into livelier motion she 
hardly knew, unless it were the 
strange impression she had received in 
the afternoon of her husband and 
Madame Merle being in more direct 
communication than she suspected. 
This impression came back to her from 
time to time, and now she wondered 
that it had never come before. Besides 
this, her short interview with Osmond, 
half an hour before, was a striking 
example of his faculty for making 
everything wither that he touched, 
spoiling everything for her that he 
looked at. It was very well to under- 
take to give him a proof of loyalty ; 
the real fact was that the knowledge 
of his expecting a thing raised a 
presumption against it. It was as if 
he had had the evil eye; as if his 
presence were a blight and his favour 
a misfortune. Was the fault in him- 
self, or only in the deep mistrust she 
had conceived for him? This mistrust 
was the clearest result of their short 
married life; a gulf had opened 
between them over which they looked 
at each other with eyes that were on 
either side a declaration of the decep- 
tion suffered. It was a strange oppo- 
sition, of the like of which she had 
never dreamed—an opposition in which 
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the vital principle of the one was a 
thing of contempt to the other. It 
was not her fault—she had practised 
no deception ; she had only admired 
and believed. She had taken all the 
first steps in the purest confidence, 
and then she had suddenly found the 
infinite vista of a multiplied life to 
be a dark, narrow alley, with a dead 
wall at the end. Instead of leading 
to the high places of happiness, from 
which the world would seem to lie 
below one, so that one could look down 
with a sense of exaltation and advan- 
tage, and judge and choose and pity, 
it led {rather downward and earth- 
ward, into realms of restriction and 
depression, where the sound of other 
lives, easier and freer, was heard as 
from above, and served to deepen the 
feeling of failure. It was her deep 
distrust of her husband—this was what 
darkened the world. That is a senti- 
ment easily indicated, but not so easily 
explained, and so composite in its 
character that much time and still 
more suffering had been needed to 
bring it to its actual perfection. Suf- 
fering, with Isabel, was an active 
condition ; it was not a chill, a stupor, 
a despair ; it was a passion of thought, 
of speculation, of response to every 
pressure. She flattered herself, how- 
ever, that she had kept her mistrust 
to herself—that no one suspected it 
but Osmond. Oh, he knew it, and 
there were times when she thought 
that he enjoyed it. It had come 
gradually—it was not till the first 
year of her marriage had closed that 
she had taken the alarm. Then the 
shadows began to gather ; it was as if 
Osmond deliberately, almost malig- 
nantly, had put the lights out one by 
one. The dusk at first was vague and 
thin, and she could still see her way 
init. But it steadily increased, and 
if here and there it had occasionally 
lifted, there were certain corners of 
her life that were impenetrably black. 
These shadows were not an emanation 
from her own mind ; she was very sure 
of that; she had done her best to be just 
and temperate, to see only the truth. 
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They were a part of her husband's 
very presence. They were not his 
misdeeds, his turpitudes ; she accused 
him of nothing—that is, of but one 
thing, which was not a crime, She 
knew of no wrong that he had done ; 
he was not violent, he was not cruel ; 
she simply believed that he hated her. 
That was all ‘she accused him of, and 
the miserable part of it was precisely 
that it was not a crime, for against a 
crime she might have found redress. 
He had discovered that she was so 
different, that she was not what he 
had believed she would prove to be. 
He had thought at first he could 
change her, and she had done her best 
to be what he would like. But she 
was, after all, herself—she couldn’t 
help that ; and now there was no use 
pretending, playing a part, for he 
knew her and he had made up his 
mind. She was not afraid of him; 
she had no apprehension that he would 
hurt her ; for the ill-will he bore her 
was not of that sort. He would, if 
possible, never give her a pretext, 
never put himself in the wrong. 
Isabel, scanning the future with dry, 
fixed eyes, saw that he would have 
the better of her there. She would 
give him many pretexts, she would 
often put herself in the wrong. There 
were times when she almost pitied 
him ; for if she had not deceived him 
in intention she understood how com- 
pletely she must have done so in fact. 
She had effaced herself, when he first 
knew her ; she had made herself small, 
pretending there was less of her than 
there really was. It was because she 
had been under the extraordinary 
charm that he, on his side, had taken 
pains to put forth, He was not 
changed ; he had not disguised him- 
self, during-the year of his courtship, 
any more than she. But she had seen 
only half his nature then, as one saw 
the disk of the moon when it was 
partly masked by the shadow of the 
earth. She saw the full moon now— 
she saw the whole man. She had kept 
still, as it were, so that he should have 
a free field, and yet in spite of this 
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she had mistaken a part for the 
whole. 

Ah, she had him immensely under 
the charm! It had not passed away ; 
it was there still; she still knew 
perfectly what it was that made 
Osmond delightful when he chose to 
be. He had wished to be when he 
made love to her, and as she had 
wished to be charmed it was not 
wonderful that he succeeded. He 
succeeded because he was sincere ; it 
never occurred to her to deny him 
that. He admired her—he had told 
her why; because she was the most 
imaginative woman he had known. 
It might very well have been true; 
for during those months she had 
imagined a world of things that had 
no substance. She had a vision of 
him—she had not read him right. A 
certain combination of features had 
touched her, and in them she had seen 
the most striking of portraits. That 
he was poor and lonely, and yet that 
somehow he was noble—that was what 
interested her and seemed to give her 
her opportunity. There was an inde- 
finable beauty about him —in his 
situation, in his mind, in his face. 
She had felt at the same time that he 
was helpless and ineffectual, but the 
feeling had taken the form of a ten- 
derness which was the very flower of 
respect. He was like a sceptical 
voyager, strolling on the beach while 
he waited for the tide, looking seaward 
yet not putting to sea. It was in all 
this that she found her occasion. She 
would launch his boat for him; she 
would be his providence; it would be 
a good thing to love him. And she 
loved him—a good deal for what she 
found in him, but a good deal also for 
what she brought him. As she looked 
back at the passion of those weeks 
she perceived in it a kind of maternal 
strain—the happiness of a woman 
who felt that she was a contributor, 
that she came with full hands. But 
for her money, as she saw to day, she 
wouldn’t have done it. And then her 
mind wandered off to poor Mr. 
Touchett, sleeping under English turf, 


the beneficent author of infinite woe! 
For this was a fact. At bottom her 
money had been a burden, had been 
on her mind, which was filled with the 
desire to transfer the weight of it to 
some other conscience. What would 
lighten her own conscience more 
effectually than to make it over to the 
man who had the best taste in the 
world? Unless she should give it to 
a hospital, there was nothing better 
she could do with it; and there was no 
charitable institution in which she 
was as much interested as in Gilbert 
Osmond. He would use her fortune in 
a way that would make her think better 
of it, and rub off a certain grossness 
which attached to the good luck of an 
unexpected inheritance. There had 
been nothing very delicate in inheriting 
seventy thousand pounds ; the delicacy 
had been all in Mr. Touchett’s leaving 
them to her. But to marry Gilbert 
Osmond and bring him such a portion 
—in that there would be delicacy for 
her as well. There would be less for 
him—that was true ; but that was his 
affair, and if he loved her he would 
not object to her being rich. Had he 
not had the courage to say he was 
glad she was rich ? 

_Isabel’s cheek tingled when she 
asked herself if she had really married 
on a factitious theory, in order to do 
something finely appreciable with her 
money. But she was able to answer 
quickly enough that this was only 
half the story. It was because a 
certain feeling took possession of her 
—a sense of the earnestness of his 
affection and a delight in his per- 
sonal qualities. He was better than 
any one else, This supreme convic- 
tion had filled her life for months, and 
enough of it still remained to prove to 
her that she could not have done other- 
wise. The finest individual she had 
ever known was hers; the simple 
knowledge was a sort of act of devo- 
tion. She had not been mistaken 
about the beauty of his mind; she 
knew that organ perfectly now. She 
had lived with it, she had lived in it 
almost—it appeared to have become 
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her habitation. If she had been 
captured it had taken a firm hand to 
do it; that reflection perhaps had 
some worth. A mind more ingenious, 
more subtle, more cultivated, more 
trained to admirable exercises, she had 
not encountered ; and it was this ex- 
quisite instrument that she had now 
to reckon with. She lost herself in 
infinite dismay when she thought of 
the magnitude of /is deception. It 
was a wonder, perhaps, in view of 
this, that he didn’t hate her more. 
She remembered perfectly the first sign 
he had given of it—it had been like 
the bell that was to ring up the cur- 
tain upon the real drama of their life. 
He said to her one day that she had 
too many ideas, and that she must get 
rid of them. He had told her that 
already, before their marriage; but 
then she had not noticed it; it came 
back to her only afterwards. This 
time she might well notice it, because 
he had really meant it. The words 
were nothing, superficially ; but when 
in the light of deepening experience 
she looked into them, they appeared 
portentous. He really meant it—he 
would have liked her to have nothing 
of her own but her pretty appear- 
ance. She knew she had too many 
ideas ; she had more even than he sup- 
posed, many more than she had ex- 
pressed to him when he asked her to 
marry him. Yes, she had been hypo- 
critical ; she liked him so much. She 
had too many ideas for herself; but 
that was just what one married for, to 
share them with some one else. One 
couldn’t pluck them up by the roots, 
though of course one might suppress 
them, be careful not to utter them. 
It was not that, however, his object- 
ing to her opinions ; that was nothing. 
She had no opinions—none that she 
would not have been eager to sacrifice 
in the satisfaction of feeling herself 
loved for it. What he meant was the 
whole thing—her character, the way 
she felt, the way she judged. This 
was what she had kept in reserve ; 
this was what he had not known until 
he found himself—with the door 
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closed behind, as it were—set down 
face to face with it. She had a cer- 
tain way of looking at life which he 
took as a personal offence. Heaven 
knew that, now at least, it was a very 
humble, accommodating way! The 
strange thing was that she should not 
have suspected from the first that his 
own was so different. She had thought 
it so large, so enlightened, so per- 
fectly that of an honest man and a 
gentleman. Had not he assured her 
that he had no superstitions, no dull 
limitations, no prejudices that had 
lost their freshness? Hadn't he all 
the appearance of a man living in the 
open air of the world, indifferent to 
small considerations, caring only for 
truth and knowledge, and believing 
that two intelligent people ought to 
look for them together, and whether 
they found them or not, to find at 
least some happiness in the search ! 
He had told her that he loved the con- 
ventional ; but there was a sense in 
which this seemed a noble declaration. 
In that sense, the love of harmony, 
and order, and decency, and all the 


stately offices of life, she went with 
him freely, and his warning had con- 
tained nothing ominous. But when, 
as the months elapsed, she followed 
him further and he led her into the 
mansion of his own habitation, then, 
then she had seeu where she really 


was. She could liveit over again, the 
incredulous terror with which she had 
taken the measure of her dwelling. 
Between those four walls she had lived 
ever since; they were to surround 
her for the rest of her life. It was 
the house of darkness, the house of 
dumbness, the house of suffocation. 
Osmond’s beautiful mind gave it 
neither light nor air; Osmond’s 
beautiful mind, indeed, seemed to 
peep down from a small high window 
and mock at her. Of course it was 
not physical suffering; for physical 
suffering there might have been a 
remedy. She could come and go; she 
had her liberty; her husband was 
perfectly polite. He. took himself so 
seriously ; it was something appalling. 
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Under all his culture, his cleverness, 
hig amenity, under his good-nature, 
his facility, his knowledge of life, 
his egotism lay hidden like a serpent 
in a bank of flowers. She had taken 
him seriously, but she had not taken 
him so seriously as that. How could 
she—especially when she knew him 
better? She was to think of him as 
he thought of himself—as the first 
gentleman in Europe. So it was that 
she had thought of him at first, and 
that indeed was the reason she had 
married him. But when she began to 
see what it implied, she drew back ; 
there was more in the bond than she 
had meant to put her name to It 
implied a sovereign contempt for every 
one but some three or four very ex- 
alted people whom he envied, and for 
everything in the world but half a 
dozen ideas of his own. That was 
very well; she would have gone with 
him even there, a long distance; for 
he pointed out to her so much of the 
baseness and shabbiness of life, opened 
her eyes so wide to the stupidity, the 
depravity, the ignorance, of mankind, 
that she had been properly impressed 
with the infinite vulgarity of things, 
and of the virtue of keeping one’s 
self unspotted by it. But this base, 
ignoble world, it appeared, was after 
all what one was to live for; one was 
to keep it for ever in one’s eye, in 
order, not to enlighten, or convert, or 
redeem it, but to extract from it some 
recognition of one’s own superiority. 
On the one hand it was despicable, but 
on the other it afforded a standard. 
Osmond had talked to Isabel about his 
renunciation, his indifference, the ease 
with which he dispensed with the 
usual aids to success ; and all this had 
seemed to her admirable. She had 
thought it a noble indifference, an 
exquisite independence. But indiffer- 
ence was really the last of his quali- 
ties ; she had never seen any one who 
thought so much of others. For her- 
self, the world had always interested 
her, and the study of her fellow- 
creatures was her constant passion. 
She would have been willing, however, 


to renounce all her curiosities and 
sympathies for the sake of a personal 
life, if the person concerned had only 
been able to make her believe it was 
a gain! This, at least, was her pre- 
sent conviction; and the thing cer- 
tainly would have been easier than to 
care for society as Osmond cared 
for it. 

He was unable to live without it, 
and she saw that he had never really 
done so; he had looked at it out of 
his window even when he appeared to 
be most detached from it. He had 
his ideal, just as she had tried to have 
hers ; only it was strange that people 
should seek for justice in such different 
quarters. His ideal was a conception 
of high prosperity and propriety, of 
the aristocratic life, which she now 
saw that Osmond deemed himself 
always, in essence at least, to have 
led. He had never lapsed from it for 
an hour; he would never have re- 
covered from the shame of doing so. 
That again was very well; here too 
she would have agreed; but they 
attached such different ideas, such 
different associations and desires, to 
the same formulas. Her notion of 
the aristocratic life was simply the 
union of great culture with great 
liberty ; the culture would give one 
a sense of duty, and the liberty a 
sense of enjoyment. But for Osmond 
it was altogether a thing of forms, 
a conscious, calculated attitude. He 
was fond of the old, the consecrated, 
and transmitted ; so was she, but she 
pretended to do what she chose with 
it. He had an immense esteem for 
tradition ; he had told her once that 
the best thing in the world was to 
have it, but that if one was so unfortu- 
nate as not to have it, one must im- 
mediately proceed to make it. She 
knew that he meant by this that she 
hadn’t it, but that he was better off : 
though where he had got his tradi- 
tions she never learned. He had a very 
large collection of them, however ; that 
was very certain; after a little she 
began to see. The great thing was to 
act in accordance with them ; the great 
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thing not only for him but for her. 
Isabel had an undefined conviction 
that traditions must be of a thoroughly 
superior kind, to serve for another 
person than their proprietor; but she 
nevertheless assented to this intima- 
tion that she too must march to the 
stately music that floated down from 
unknown periods in her husband's 
past ; she who of old had been so free 
of step, so desultory, so devious, so 
much the reverse of processional. 
There were certain things they must 
do, a certain posture they must take, 
certain people they must know and 
not know. When Isabel saw this 
rigid system closing about her, draped 
though it was in pictured tapestries, 
that sense of darkness and suffocation 
of which I have spoken took possession 
of her; she seemed to be shut up with 
an odour of mould and decay. She had 
resisted, of course; at first very 
humorously, ironically, tenderly ; 
then as the situation grew more 
serious, eagerly, passionately, plead- 
ingly. She had pleaded the cause of 
freedom, of doing as they chose, of not 
caring for the aspect and denomina- 
tion of their iife—the cause of other 
instincts and longings, of quite another 
ideal. Then it was that her husband’s 
personality, touched as it never had 
been, stepped forth and stood erect. 
The things that she ‘had said were 
answered only by his scorn, and she 
could see that he was ineffably ashamed 
of her. What did he think of her— 
that she was base, vulgar, ignoble ? 
He at least knew now that she had no 
traditions! It had not been in his 
prevision of things that she should 
reveal such ‘flatness; her sentiments 
were worthy of a radical newspaper 
or of a Unitarian preacher. The real 
offence, as she ultimately perceived, 
was her having a mind of her own at 
all. Her mind was to be his—attached 
to his own like a small garden-plot to 
a deer-park. He would rake the soil 
gently and water the flowers ; he would 
weed the beds and gather an occa- 
sional nosegay. It would be a pretty 
piece of property for a proprietor 
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already far-reaching. He didn’t wish 
her to be stupid. On the contrary, it 
was because she was clever that she 
had pleased him. But he expected 
her intelligence to operate altogether 
in his favour, and so far from desiring 
her mind to be a blank, he had 
flattered himself that it would be 
richly receptive. He had expected his 
wife to feel with him and for him, to 
enter into his opinions, his ambitions, 
his preferences; and Isabel was 
obliged to confess that this was no 
very unwarrantable demand on the 
part of a husband. But there were 
certain things she could never take 
in. To begin with, they were hide- 
ously unclean. She was not a daughter 
of the Puritans, but for all that she 
believed in such a thing as purity. 
It would appear that Osmond didn’t ; 
some of his traditions made her push 
back her skirts. Did all women have 
lovers? Did they all lie, and even 
the best have their price? Were 
there only three or four that didn’t 
deceive their husbands? When Isabel 
heard such things she felt a greater 
scorn for them than for the gossip of 
a village-parlour—a scorn that kept 
its freshness in a very tainted air. 
There was the taint of her sister-in- 
law ; did her husband judge only by 
the Countess Gemini? This lady very 
often lied, and she had practised de- 
ceptions which were not simply verbal. 
It was enough to find these facts 
assumed among Osmond’s traditions, 
without giving them such a general 
extension. It was her scorn of his 
assumptions—it was that that made 
him draw himself up. He had plenty 
of contempt, and it was proper that 
his wife should be as well furnished ; 
but that she should turn the hot light 
of her disdain upon his own concep- 
tion of things—this was a danger he 
had not allowed for. He believed he 
should have regulated her emotions 
before she came to that; and Isabel 
could easily imagine how his ears 
scorched when he discovered that 
he had been too confident. When 
one had a wife who gave one that 
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sensation there was nothing left but 
tohate her ! 

She was morally certain now that 
this feeling of hatred, which at first 
had been a refuge and a refreshment, 
had become the occupation and com- 
fort of Osmond’s life. The feeling 
was deep, because it was sincere ; he 
nad had a revelation that, after all, 
she could dispense with him. If to 
herself the idea was startling, if it 
presented itself at first as a kind of 
infidelity, a capacity for pollution, 
what infinite effect might it not be 
expected to have had upon him? It 
was very simple; he despised her ; 
she had no traditions, and the moral 
horizon of a Unitarian minister. Poor 
Isabel, who had never been able to 
understand Unitarianism! This was 
the conviction that she had been living 
with now for a time that she had 
ceased to measure. What was coming ! 
what was before them? That was her 
constant question. What would he 
do—what ought she to do? When 
a man hated his wife, what did it lead 
to? She didn’t hate him, that she 
was sure of, for every little while she 
felt a passionate wish to give him a 
pleasant surprise. Very often, how- 
ever, she felt afraid, and it used to 
come over her,as I have intimated, that 
she had deceived him at the very first. 
They were strangely married, at all 
events, and it was an awful life. 
Until that morning he had scarcely 
spoken to her for a week ; his manner 
was as dry as a burned-out fire. She 
knew there was a special reason; he 
was displeased at Ralph Touchett’s 
staying onin Rome. He thought she 
saw too much of her cousin—he had 
told her a week before that it was in- 
decent she should go to him at his 
hotel. He would have said more than 
this if Ralph’s invalid state had not 
appeared to make it brutal to denounce 
him ; but having to contain himrelf 
only deepened Osmond’s disgust. 
Isabel read all this as she would have 
read the Lour on the clock face; che 
was as perfectly aware that the sight 
of her interest in her cousin stirred 


her husband’s rage, as if Osmond had 
locked her into her bedroom—which 
she was sure he wanted todo. It was 
her honest belief that on the whole 
she was not defiant ; but she certainly 
could not pretend to be indifferent to 
Ralph. She believed he was dying, at 
last, and that she should never see 
him again, and this gave her a tender- 
ness for him that she had never known 
before. Nothing was a pleasure to 
her now; how could anything be a 
pleasure to a woman who knew that 
she had thrown away her life? There 
was an everlasting weight upon her 
heart—there was a livid light upon 
everything. But Ralph’s little visit 
was a lamp in the darkness ; for the 
hour that she sat with him her spirit 
rose. She felt to-day as if he had been 
her brother. She had never had a 
brother, but if she had, and she were 
in trouble, and he were dying, he 
would be dear to her as Ralph was. 
Ah yes, if Gilbert was jealous of her 
there was perhaps some reason; it 
didn’t make Gilbert look better to sit 
for half an hour with Ralph. It was 
not that they talked of him—it was not 
that she complained. His name was 
never uttered between them. It was 
simply that Ralph was generous and 
that her husband was not. There was 
something in Ralph’s talk, in his smile, 
in the mere fact of his being in Rome, 
that made the blasted circle round 
which she walked more spacious. He 
made her feel the good of the world ; 
he made her feel what might have 
been. He was, after all, as intelligent 
as Osmond—quite apart from his 
being better. And thus it seemed to 
her an act of devotion to conceal her 
misery from him. She concealed it 
elaborately ; in their talk she was per- 
petually hanging out curtains and ar- 
ranging screens. It lived before her 
again—it had never had time to die— 
that morning in the garden at Flo- 
rence, when he warned her against 
Osmond. She had only to close her eyes 
to see the place, to hear his voice, to 
feel the warm, sweet air. How could 
he have known? What a mystery! 
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what a wonder of wisdom! As in- 
telligent as Gilbert! He was much 
more intelligent, to arrive at such a 
judgment as that. Gilbert had never 
been so deep, so just. She had told 
him then that from her at least he 
should never know if he were right ; 
and this was what she was taking care 
of now. It gave her plenty to do; 
there was passion, exaltation, religion 
in it. Women find their religion 
sometimes in strange exercises, and 
Isabel, at present, in playing a part 
before her cousin, had an idea that she 
was doing him a kindness. It would 
have been a kindness, perhaps, if 
he had been for a single instant a 
dupe. As it was, the kindness con- 
sisted mainly in trying to make him 
believe that he had once wounded her 
greatly and that the event had put 
him to shame, but that as she was 
very generous and he was so ill, she 
bore him no grudge and even con- 
siderately forbore to flaunt her haj:pi- 
ness in his face. Ralph smiled to 
himself, as he lay on his sofa, at this 
extraordinary form of consideration ; 
but he forgave her for having for- 
given him. She didn’t wish him to 
have the pain of knowing she was un- 
happy ; that was the great thing, and 
it didn’t matter that such knowledge 
would rather have righted him. 

For herself, she lingered in the 
soundless drawing-room long after the 
fire had gone out. There was no 
danger of her feeling the cold; she 
was ina fever. She heard the small 
hours strike, and then the great ones, 
but her vigil took no heed of time. 
Her mind, assailed by visions, was in 
a state of extraordinary activity, and 
her visions might as well come to her 
there, where she sat up to meet them, 
as on her pillow, to make a mockery 
of rest. As I have said, she believed 
she was not defiant, and what could 
be a better proof of it than that she 
should linger there half the night, 
trying to persuade herself that there 
was no reason why Pansy shouldn’t 
be married as you would put a letter 
in the post-office? When the clock 
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struck four she got up; she was going 
to bed at last, for the lamp had long 
since gone out and the candles had 
burned down to their sockets. But 
even then she stopped again in the 
middle of the room, and stood there 
gazing at a remembered vision—that 
of her husband and Madame Merle, 
grouped unconsciously and familiarly. 


XLII. 


THREE nights after this she took 
Pansy to a great party, to which 
Osmond, who never went to dances, 
did not accompany them. Pansy was 
as ready for a dance as ever; she was 
not of a generalising turn, and she had 
not extended to other pleasures the 
interdict that she had seen placed on 
those of love. If she was biding her 
time or hoping to circumvent her 
father, she must have had a prevision 
of success. Isabel thought that this 
was not likely; it was much more 
likely that Pansy had simply 
determined to be a good girl. She 
had never had such a_ chance, 
and she had a proper esteem for 
chances. She carried herself no less 
attentively than usual, and kept no 
less anxious an eye upon her vaporous 
skirts; she held her bouquet very 
tight, and counted over the flowers 
for the twentieth time. She made 
Isabel feel old; it seemed so long 
since she had been in a flutter about 
a ball. Pansy, who was greatly 
admired, was never in want of partners, 
and very soon after their arrival she 
gave Isabel, who was not dancing, her 
bouquet to hold. Isabel had rendered 
this service for some minutes when 
she became aware that Edward Rosier 
was standing before her. He had lost 
his affable smile, and wore a look of 
almost military resolution ; the change 
in his appearance would have made 
Isabel smile if she had not felt that at 
bottom his case was a hard one; he 
had always smelt so much more of 
heliotrope than of gunpowder. He 
looked at her a moment somewhat 
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fiercely, as if to notify her that he was 
dangerous, and then he dropped his 
eyes on her bouquet. After he had 
inspected it his glance softened, and 
he said quickly, 

“Tt’s all pansies ; 


ad 


it must be 
hers 

Isabel smiled kindly. 

“Yes, it’s hers; she gave it to me 
to hold.” 

“May I hold it a little, Mrs. 
Osmond?’’ the poor young man 
asked. 

“No, I can’t trust you, Iam afraid 
you wouldn’t give it back.” 

“T am not sure that I should; I 
should leave the house with it in- 
stantly. But may I not at least have 
a single flower?” 

Isabel hesitated a moment, and 
then, smiling still, held out the 
bouquet. 

“Choose one yourself. It’s fright- 
ful what I am doing for you.” 

“ Ah, if you do no more that this, 
Mrs. Osmond!” Rosier exclaimed, 
with his glass in one eye, carefully 
choosing his flower. 

“Don’t put it into your button- 
hole,” she said. ‘Don’t for the 
world !” 

“T should like her to see it. She 
has refused to dance with me, but I 
wish to show her that I believe in her 
still.” 

‘It’s very well to show it to her, 
but it’s out of place to show it to 
others. Her father has told her not 
to dance with you.” 

“And is that all you can do for 
me? I expected more from you, Mrs. 
Osmond,” said the young man, in a 
tone of fine general reference. ‘ You 
know that our acquaintance goes back 
very far—quite into the days of our 
innocent childhood.” 

“Don’t make me out too old,” 
Isabel answered, smiling. ‘‘ You come 
back to that very often, and I have 
never denied it. But I must tell you 
that, old friends as we are, if you 
had done me the honour to ask me to 
marry you I should have refused 
you.” 
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“ Ah, you don’t esteem me, then. 
Say at once that you think I’m a 
trifler |” 

“T esteem you very much, but I’m 
not in love with you. What I mean 


by that, of course, is that I am not 
in love with you for Pansy.” 
good; I see; you pity me, 


“c Very 
that’s all.” 

And Edward Rosier looked all 
round, inconsequently, with his single 
glass. It was a revelation to him that 
people shouldn’t be more pleased ; but 
he was at least too proud to show that 
the movement struck him as general. 

Isabel for a moment said nothing. 
His manner and appearance had not 
the dignity of the deepest tragedy; 
his little glass, among other things, 
was against that. But she suddenly 
felt touched ; her own unhappiness, 
after all, had something in common 
with his, and it came over her, more 
than before, that here, in recognisable 
form, if not in romantic cast, was the 
most affecting thing in the world— 
young love struggling with adversity. 

“Would you really be very kind to 
her?” she said, in a low tone. 

He dropped his eyes, devoutly, and 
raised the little flower which he held 
in his fingers to his lips. Then he 
looked at her. “You pity me; but 
don’t you pity her a little ?”’ 

“T don’t know; I am not sure. 
She will always enjoy life.” 

“Tt will depend on what you call 
life !”’ Rosier exclaimed. ‘She won't 
enjoy being tortured.” 

“ There will be nothing of that.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. She knows 
what she is about. You will see.” 

“T think she does, and she will 
never disobey her father. But she is 
coming back to me,” Isabel added, 
“and I must beg you to go away.” 

Rosier lingered a moment, till 
Pansy came in sight, on the arm of 
her cavalier ; he stood just long enough 
to look her in the face. Then he 
walked away, holding up his head ; 
and the manner in which he achieved 
this sacrifice to expediency convinced 
Isabel that he was very much in love. 
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Pansy, who seldom got disarranged 
in dancing, and looked perfectly fresh 
and cool after this exercise, waited a 
moment and then took back her 
bouquet. Isabel watched her and saw 
that she was counting the flowers ; 
whereupon she said to herself that, 
decidedly, there were deeper forces at 
play than she had recognised. Pansy 
had seen Rosier turn away, but she 
said nothing to Isabel about him ; 
she talked only of her partner, after 
he had made his bow and retired ; of 
the music, the floor, the rare misfor- 
tune of having already torn her dress. 
Isabel was sure, however, that she 
perceived that her lover had ab- 
stracted a flower; though this know- 
ledge was not needed to account for 
the dutiful grace with which she re- 
sponded to the appeal of her next 
partner. That perfect amenity under 
acute constraint was part of a larger 
system. She was again led forth by a 
flushed young man, this time carrying 
her bouquet; and she had not been 
absent many minutes when Isabel saw 
Lord Warburton advancing through 
the crowd. He presently drew near 
and bade her good evening ; she had 
not seen him since the day before. 
He looked about him, and then— 
“Where is the little maid?” he 
asked. It was in this manner that 
he formed the harmless habit of 
alluding to Miss Osmond. 

“She is dancing,” said Isabel ; 
“you will see her somewhere.” 

He looked among the dancers, and 
at last caught Pansy’s eye. ‘She 
sees me, but she won’t notice me,” 
he then remarked. ‘Are you not 
dancing ?”’ 

* As you see, I’m a wall-flower.” 

“Won't you dance with me ?” 

“Thank you; I would rather you 
should dance with my little maid.” 

“One needn’t prevent the other ; 
especially as she is engaged.” 

“ She is not engaged for everything, 
and you can reserve yourself. She 
dances very hard, and you will be the 
fresher.” 
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*‘ She dances beautifully,” said Lord 
Warburton, following her with his 
eyes. ‘Ah, at last,” he added, “she 
has given me a smile.” He stood 
there with his handsome, easy, im- 
portant physiognomy ; and as Isabel 
observed him it came over her, as it 
had done before, that it was strange a 
man of his importance should take an 
interest in a little maid. It struck 
her as a great incongruity ; neither 
Pansy’s small fascinations, nor his 
own kindness, his good-nature, not 
even his need for amusement, which 
was extreme and constant, were suffi- 
cient to account for it. _ “I shall like 
to dance with you,” he went on in a 
moment, turning back to Isabel ; “ but 
I think I like even better to talk with 
you.” 

“Yes, it’s better, and it’s more 
worthy of your dignity. Great states- 
men oughtn’t to waltz.” 

“Don’t be cruel. Why did you 
recommend me then to dance with 
Miss Osmond?” 

** Ah, that’s different. If you dance 
with her, it would look simply like a 
piece of kindness—as if you were doing 
it for her amusement. If you dance 
with me you will look as if you were 
doing it for your own.” 

“ And pray haven’t I a right to 
amuse myself?” 

“No, not with the affairs of the 
British Empire on your hands,” 

“The British Empire be hanged! 
You are always laughing at it.” 

*‘ Amuse yourself with talking to 
me,” said Isabel. 

“T am not sure that is a recrea- 
tion. You are too pointed; I have 
always to be defending myself. And 
you strike me as more than usually 
dangerous to-night. Won't you really 
dance?” 

“T can’t leave my place. 
must find me here.” 

He was silent a moment. “ You 
are wonderfully good to her,” he said, 
suddenly. 

Isabel stared a little, and smiled. 
**Can you imagine one’s not being ¢” 

0 


Pansy 











“No, indeed. I know how I feel 
myself. But you must have done a 
great deal for her.” 

“T have taken her out with me,” 
said Isabel, smiling still. ‘And I 
have seen that she has proper clothes.” 

“Your society must have been a 
great benefit to her. You have talked 
to her, advised her, helped her to 
develop.” 

“ Ah, yes, if she isn’t the rose, she 
has lived near it.” 

Isabel laughed, and her companion 
smiled; but there was a certain 
visible pre-occupation in his face 
which interfered with complete 
hilarity. “We all try to live as 
near it as we can,” he said, after a 
moment’s hesitation. 

Isabel turned away; Pansy was 
about to be restored to her, and she 
welcomed the diversion. We know 
how much she liked Lord Warburton ; 
she thought him delightful ; there 
was something in his friendship which 
appeared a kind of resource in case of 
indefinite need ; it was like having a 
large balance at the bank. She felt 
happier when he was in the room; 
there was something reassuring in his 
approach ; the sound of his voice 
reminded her of the beneficence of 
nature. Yet for all that it did not 
please her that he should be too near 
to her, that he should take too much 
of her good-will for granted. She was 
afraid of that; she averted herself 
from it; she wished he wouldn’t. 
She felt that if he should come too 
near, as it were, it was in her to flash 
out and bid him keep his distance. 
Pansy came back to Isabel with 
another rent in her skirt, which was 
the inevitable consequence of the first, 
and which she displayed to Isabel 
with serious eyes. There were too 
many gentlemen in uniform; they 
wore those dreadful spurs, which were 
fatal to the dresses of young girls. 
It hereupon became apparent that the 
resources of women are innumerable. 
Isabel devoted herself to Pansy’s de- 
secrated drapery ; she fumbled for a 
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pin and repaired the injury; she 
smiled and listened to her account 
of her adventures. Her attention, 
her sympathy, were most active ; and 
they were in direct proportion to a 
sentiment with which they were in 
no way connected—a lively conjecture 
as to whether Lord Warburton was 
trying to make love to her. It was 
not simply his words just then; it 
was others as well; it was the refer- 
ence and the continuity. This was 
what she thought about while she 
pinned up Pansy’s dress. If it were 
so, as she feared, he was of course 
unconscious ; he himself had not taken 
account of his intention. But this 
made it none the more auspicious, 
made the situation none the less unac- 
ceptable, The sooner Lord Warburton 
should come to self-consciousness the 
better. He immediately began to talk 
to Pansy—on whom it was certainly 
mystifying to see that he dropped a 
smile of chastened devotion. Pansy 
replied as usual, with a little air of 
conscientious aspiration; he had to 
bend toward her a good deal in con- 
versation, and her eyes, as usual, 
wandered up and down his robust 
person, as if he had offered it to her 
for exhibition. She always seemed a 
little frightened; yet her fright was 
not of the painful character that sug- 
gests dislike ; on the contrary, she 
looked as if she knew that he knew 
that she liked him. Isabel left them 
together a little, and wandered toward 
a friend whom she saw near, and with 
whom she talked till the music of the 
following dance began, for which she 
knew that Pansy was also engaged. 
The young girl joined her presently, 
with a little fluttered look, and Isabel, 
who scrupulously took Osmond’s view 
of his daughter’s complete dependence, 
consigned her, as a precious and mo- 
mentary loan, to her appointed partner. 
About all this matter she had her own 
imaginations, her own reserves ; there 
were moments when Pansy’s extreme 
adhesiveness made each of them, to 
her sense, look foolish. But Osmond 
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had given her a sort of tableau of her 
position as his daughter’s duenna, 
which consisted of gracious alterna- 
tion of concession and contraction ; 
and there were directions of his which 
she liked to think that she obeyed to 
the letter. Perhaps, as regards some 
of them, it was because her doing 
so appeared to reduce them to the 
absurd, 

After Pansy had been led away, 
Isabel found Lord Warburton drawing 
near her again. She résted her eyes 
on him, steadily ; she wished she 
could sound his thoughts. But he 
had no appearance of confusion. 

“She has promised to dance with 
me later,” he said. 

“T am glad of that. I suppose 
you have engaged her for the cotil- 
lion.” 

At this he looked a little awkward. 
“No, I didn’t ask her for that. It’s 
a quadrille.” 

“Ah, you are not clever!” said 
Isabel, almost angrily. ‘I told her 
to keep the cotillion, in case you should 
ask for it,” 

“Poor little maid, fancy that !” 
And Lord Warburton laughed frankly. 
“Of course I will if you like.” 

“Tf Llike? Oh, if you dance with 
her only because I like it !” 

“‘T am afraid I bore her. She seems 
to have a lot of young fellows on her 
book.” 

Isabel dropped her eyes, reflecting 
rapidly ; Lord Warburton stood there 
looking at her and she felt his eyes on 
her face. Se felt much inclined to ask 
him to remove them. She did not do 
so, however ; she only said to him, 
after a minute, looking up—“ Please 
to let me understand.” 

“Understand what ?” 

“You told me ten days ago that you 
should like to marry my stepdaughter. 
You have not forgotten it?” 

“Forgotten it? I wrote to Mr. 
Osmond about it this morning. 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “he didn’t 
mention to me that he had heard from 
you,” 






Lord Warburton stammered a little. 
««T—I didn’t send my letter.” 

“Perhaps you forgot that.” 

“No, I wasn’t satisfied with it. 
It’s an awkward sort of letter to 
write, you know. But I shall send it 
to-night.” 

“ At three o'clock in the morning?” 

“T mean later, in the course of the 
day.” 

“Very good. You still wish, then, 
to marry her ?” 

** Very much indeed.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid that you will 
bore her? And as her companion 
stared at this inquiry, Isabel added— 
“If she can’t dance with you for 
half-an hour, how will she be able to 
dance with you for life?’ 

“ Ah,’ said Lord Warburton, 
readily, “I will let her dance with 
other people! About the cotillion, 
the fact is I thought that you—that 

ou—” 

“That I would dance with you ? 
I told you I would dance nothing.” 

“ Exactly ; so that while it is going 
on I might find some quiet corner 
where we might sit down and talk.” 

“Oh,” said Isabel gravely, ‘ you 
are much too considerate of me.” 

When the cotillion came, Pansy 
was found to have engaged herself, 
thinking, in perfect humility, that 
Lord Warburton had no intentions. 
Isabel recommended him to seek 
another partner, but he assured her 
that he would dance with no one but 
herself. As, however, she had, in 
spite of the remonstrances of her 
hostess, declined other invitations on 
the ground that she was not dancing 
at all, it was not possible for her to 
make an exception in Lord Warbur- 
ton’s favour. 

“ After all, I don’t care to dance,” 
he said, “it’s a barbarous amusement ; 
I would much rather talk.” And he 
intimated that he had discovered 
exactly the corner he had been looking 
for—a quiet nook in one of the smaller 
rooms, where the music would come to 
them faintly and not interfere with 
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conversation. Isabel had decided to 
let him carry out his idea; she wished 
to be satisfied. She wandered away 
from the ball-room with him, though 
she knew that her husband desired 
she should not lose sight of his 
daughter. It was with his daughter's 
prétendant, however ; that would make 
it right for Osmond. On her way out 
of the ball-room she came upon 
Edward Rosier, who was standing in 
a doorway, with folded arms, looking 
at the dance, in the attitude of a young 
man without illusions. She stopped a 
moment and asked him if he were not 
dancing. 

“Certainly not, if I can’t dance 
with her!” he answered. 

“You had better go away, then,” 
said Isabel, with the manner of good 
counsel. 

*T shall not go till she does !”’ And 
he let Lord Warburton pass, without 
giving him a look. 

This nobleman, however, had noticed 
the melancholy youth, and he asked 
Isabel who her dismal friend was, 
remarking that he had seen him some- 
where before. 

“It’s the young man I have told 
you about, whois in love with Pansy,” 
said Isabel. 


“Ah yes, I remember. He looks 
rather bad.” 
“He has reason. My husband 


won't listen to him.” 

“What's the matter with him ?” 
Lord Warburton inquired. ‘He 
seems very harmless.” 

“He hasn’t money enough, and he 
isn’t very clever.’ 

Lord Warburton listened with 
interest; he seemed struck with this 
account of Edward Rosier. “ Dear 
me; he looked a gentlemanlike young 
fellow.” 

“So he is, but my husband is very 
particular.” 

“Oh, I see.” And Lord Warburton 
paused a moment. “ How much money 
has he got!’’ he then ventured to ask. 

“Some forty thousand frances a 
year.” 
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‘Sixteen hundred pounds? 
but that’s very good, you know.” 
“So I think. But my husband has 
larger ideas.” 
“Yes; I have noticed that your 
husband has very large ideas. Is he 
really an idiot, the young man?” 
“An idiot? Not in the least ; he’s 
charming. When he was twelve years 
old I myself was in love with him.” 
“He doesn’t look much more than 
twelve to-day,” Lord Warburton re- 
joined, vaguely, looking about him. 
Then, with more point—“ Don’t you 
think we might sit here?” he asked. 
“* Wherever you please.” The room 
was a sort of boudoir, pervaded by a 
subdued, rose-coloured light ; a lady 
and gentleman moved out of it as our 
friends came in. ‘It’s very kind of 
you to take such an interest in Mr. 
Rosier,” Isabel said. 
* He seems to me rather ill-treated. 
He had a face a yard long ; I wondered 
what ailed him.” 
“You are a just man,” said Isabel. 
** You have a kind thought even for a 
rival.” 
Lord Warburton turned, suddenly, 
with a stare. “Arrival! Do you call 
him my rival?” 
“Surely—if you both wish to 
marry the same person.” 
‘* Yes—but since he has no chance !” 
* All the same, I like you for putting 
yourself in his place. It shows ima- 
gination.” 
“You like me for it?” And Lord 
Warburton looked at her with an 
uncertain eye. “I think you mean 
that you are laughing at me for it.” 
“Yes, I am laughing at you, a little. 
But I like you, too.” 
“ Ah well, then, let me enter into 
his situation a little more. What do 
you suppose one could do for him ?” 
*‘Sinco I have been praising your 
imagination, I will leave you to 
imagine that yourself,” Isabel said. 
“ Pansy, too, would like you for that.” 
“ Miss Osmond? Ah, she, I flatter 
myself, likes me already. % 
“ Very much, I think.” 
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He hesitated a little; he was still 
questioning her face. ‘‘ Well, then, 
1 don’t understand you. You don't 
mean that she cares for him ?” 

“ Surely, I have told you that I 
thought she did.” 

A sudden blush sprung to his face. 
“ You told me that she would have no 
wish apart from her father’s, and as 
I have gathered that he would favour 
me—’ He paused a little, and then 
he added—*“ Don’t you see!” sugges- 
tively, through his blush. 

“Yes, I told you that she had an 
immense wish to please her father, 
and that it would probably take her 
very far.” 

“That seems to me a very proper 
feeling,” said Lord Warburton. 
“Certainly ; it’s a very proper 
feeling.” Isabel remained silent for 
some moments; the room continued 
to be empty ; the sound of the music 
reached them with its richness soft- 
ened by the interposing apartments. 
Then at last she said—“ But it hardly 
strikes me as the sort of feeling to 
which a man would wish to be indebted 
for a wife.” 

“T don’t know; if the wife is a 
good one, and he thinks she dces 
well !” 

“Yes, of course you must think 
that.” 

“T do; I can’t help it. 
that very British, of course.” 
“No, Idon’t. I think Pansy would 
do wonderfully well to marry you, and 
I don’t know who should know it 
better than you. But you are not in 
love.” 

“ Ah, yes Iam, Mrs. Osmond! ” 
Isabel shook her head. “ You like 
to think you are, while you sit here 
with me. But that’s not how you 
strike me.” 

“ Tm not like the young man in the 
doorway. I admit that. But what 
makes it so unnatural? Could any- 
thing in the world be more charming 
than Miss Osmond ¢” 

“Nothing, possibly. But love has 
nothing to do with good reasons.” 
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“T don’t agree with you. I am 
delighted to have good reasons.” 

“Of course you are. If you were 
really in love you wouldn’t care a 
straw for them.” 

“Ah, really in love—really in 
love!” Lord Warburton exclaimed, 
folding his arms, leaning back his 
head, and stretching himself a little. 
‘** You must remember that I am forty 
years old. I won't pretend that I am 
as I once was.” 

“Well, if you are sure,” 
Isabel, ‘it’s all right.” 

He answered nothing ; he sat there, 
with his head back, looking before 
him. Abruptly, however, he changed 
his position ; he turned quickly to his 
companion, “Why, are you so un- 
willing, so sceptical ¢” 

She met his eye, and for a moment 
they looked straight at each other. 
If she wished to be satisfied, she saw 
something that satisfied her ; she saw 
in his eye the gleam of an idea that 
she was uneasy on her own account— 
that she was perhaps even frightened. 
It expressed a suspicion, not a hope, 
but such as it was it told her what 
she wished to know. Not for an 
instant should he suspect that she 
detected in his wish to marry her 
stepdaughter an implication of in- 
creased nearness to herself, or that if 
she did detect it, she thought it 
alarming or compromising. In that 
brief, extremely personal gaze, how- 
ever, deeper meanings passed between 
them than they were conscious of at 
the moment. 

“My dear Lord Warburton,” she 
said, smiling, “ you may do, as far as 
I am concerned, whatever comes into 
your head.” 

And with this she got up, and 
wandered into the adjoining room, 
where she encountered several ac- 
quaintances. While she talked with 
them she found herself regretting 
that she had moved; it looked a little 
like running away—all the more as 
Lord Warburton didn’t follow her. 
She was glad of this, however, and, 
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at any rate, she was satisfied. She 
Was so well satisfied that when in 
passing back into the ball-room, she 
found Edward Rosier still planted in 
the doorway, she stopped and spoke 
to him again. 

“You did right not to go away. 
I have got some comfort for you.” 

“‘T need it,” the young man mur- 
mured, “when I see you so awfully 
thick with him /” 

“Don’t speak of him, I will do 
what I can for you. I am afraid it 
won’t be much, but what I can I will 
do.” 

He looked at her with gloomy 
obliqueness. ‘“ What has suddenly 
brought you round?” 

“The sense that you are an incon- 
venience in the doorways!” she an- 
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swered, smiling, as she passed him. 
Half an hour later she took leave, 
with Pansy, and at the foot of the 
staircase the two ladies, with many 
other departing guests, waited a while 
for their carriage. Just as it ap- 
proached, Lord Warburton came out 
of the house, and assisted them to 
reach their vehicle. He stood a 
moment at the door, asking Pansy if 
she had amused herself; and she, 
having answered him, fell back with 
a little air of fatigue. Then Isabel, 
at the window, detaining him by a 
movement of her finger, murmured 
gently—* Don’t forget to send you 
letter to her father !” 


Henry JAMEs, JR. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A PEEP AT FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


Joun Buuu is ceasing to be a good 
hater. The very Russians are no 
longer an abomination to him; and, 
in spite of Tunis, the very hero of 
Trafalgar could hardly persuade him 
to regard the French as “ dangerous 
and even devilish individuals.” Curi- 
osity has conquered prejudice. 

But, though it is now fashionable 
for us to gather honey from foreign 
weeds, the judgments we pass on the 
sweet spoil seem seldom to rise above 
a patriotic half-truth: “Our own in- 
stitutions are the best for us ; those of 
the French are ‘good enough for 
them,’” the conclusive proof being 
that the first produce Englishmen and 
the second Frenchmen. 

Read “schools” for “ institutions,” 
and no impartial jury could give us a 
verdict. Our own test fails us, for our 
schools do not always produce “ Eng- 
lishmen” in the best sense of the 
word. Ubi qui post vota perierunt ? 
How many have been retarded by their 
school training, and how many have 
only made progress in spite of it? A 
nation like ours that has no national 
system of secondary schools to stand 
between its board schools and its uni- 
versities is making the best blessings 
of civilization a matter of privilege. 
The word “national” does not apply 
either to Eton School or to Oxford 
University, in the same sense in which 
it applies to the Board and Church 
Schools of our primary system of 
education. Philanthropists may in- 
duce all School Boards to copy London, 
and found scholarships to carry the 
best boys from the lower schools to the 
secondary. But these are a favoured 
few ; and the middle-class schools into 
which they are drafted are good or 
bad, according to the luck of the 
locality. For the masses, there is 
practically an infinite distance to 


divide an Oxford College, or even a 
“public school,” with its multitudi- 
nous fees and strait exclusiveness, 
from a city board school, with its 
nominal charges and indiscriminate 
admission of all comers. The Scotch 
College, which is too often a public 
school and a university in one up- 
happy combination, is by no means at 
an infinite distance from the Scotch 
peasant. It is still sufficiently demo- 
cratic to be national, and simply needs 
to be “ differentiated ” in order to serve 
its purpose properly in the educational 
system. But in England, if we put 
ourselves in the position of a peasant’s 
son leaving school and aspiring to 
higher things, we must feel that there 
are few facilities for him. His guid- 
ance ends in the board school; and, 
if he stands and sees and looks for 
the old paths to guide him farther, he 
finds their traces so indistinct that he 
can hardly guess whither they ever 
tended—was it to South Kensington or 
only to Dotheboys’ Hall? 

There is no such doubt about 
the public schools of the minority. 
They have strongly-marked features, 
unmistakably English, which give 
a sharp point to the contrast with their 
nearest French counterpart. The con- 
trast applies to letter as well as to 
spirit. Dryasdust might discern the 
different genius of the French and 
English nations by their different 
ways of marking their school time. 
The Eton or Harrow boy goes as “the 
bell invites” him; the pupils of Lycée 
St. Louis or Charlemagne obey the 
tuck of drum. If this does not mean 
a different genius, it means at least a 
different history. The English public 
school rings the ecclesiastical bell in 
unconscious gratitude to its pious 
founders and benefactors, who were 
nothing if not churchmen. The French 
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lycée is the handiwork of a soldier, and 
fitly beats the martial drum. There 
is much crystallized history in the 
lycée. Napoleon’s drum is by no means 
the only contribution which the past 
has made to the present in the making 
of it. The Revolution, the First Em- 
pire, and the irrepressible Jesuits have 
all left their mark here. It was Bona- 
parte who turned the Catholic colleges 
into “lyceums” in 1804, and plaited 
them into the network of his “ Uni- 
versity of France,” in 1808. That 
grandiose body, which for half a cen- 
tury “monopolized education, in the 
same sense as the law courts monopo- 
lize justice, and the army monopolizes 
public force,” was certainly of Napo- 
leon’s creating ; but the general plan 
of his educational institutions had little 
originality in it. He paid a tacit com- 
pliment to the Jesuits by modelling his 
new /ycées on their colleges, which had 
survived not only the exodus of their 
founders in 1764, but the Great Revo- 
lution of a generation later, and were 
little the worse for wear in the 
interval. 

But besides the impress of priests 
and emperors, the lycée shows the 
footprints of demoeracy. By a kind 
of political irony, conservatism has 
guarded the results of that Revolu- 
tion, which seemed to destroy all 
conservatism. The very Bourbons 
learned to preserve the substance of 
its changes, and forgot to restore the 
old landlords and the old privileges. 
If we wish, however, to see the in- 
fluence of the Revolution on society, as 
well as on politics, we find it nowhere 
more conspicuous than at school. If 
an English public school is very apt to 
become a junior Conservative club, an 
average lycée will have the opposite 
tendency. Of course we do not need 
to go to France to find schoolboys who 
scoff at titles. The new-comer at Eton 
who boasted of his birth was rewarded 
with “one kick for your father the 
marquis, and another for your uncle 
the duke.” French equality could 
not go farther. But there is more 
in a French /ycée than a disregard 


of titles, which seldom after all out- 
lives school-life, either in England or 
elsewhere. There is a disregard of 
fortune. The instinctive English dis- 
respect for a man who is as poor as a 
church-mouse is not entirely absent 
at English schools. The same boy 
who kicked the aristocratic new- 
comer would probably prefer his so- 
ciety to that of a plebeian new-comer 
out at elbows, even if he were the son 
of a Faraday or a Coleridge. It is in- 
deed too probable that the threadbare 
person would be spared humiliation 
by being denied admission. But let a 
stranger visit a large Parisian school 
like Lycée Fontanes or Charlemagne, 
when the afternoon drum has released 
the boys and they are crowding to the 
entrance; he -cannot shut his eyes 
to the fusion of ranks there. The 
most casual glance shows him the 
rich and the poor meeting together ; 
and the masters wili tell’ him there is 
a fusion of sects as well as of for- 
tunes. There is perhaps only one 
single case in which a man’s religion is 
known by his face; and the English 
spectator would soon pick out the boys 
of this recognisable “ persuasion.” 
But in addition he would find Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and nondescript, arm- 
in-arm. Charlemagne and Fontanes 
happen to be the only two day-schools 
among the /ycées of Paris; they have 
no full boarders. Pupils come to them 
from families in the neighbourhood, 
and from the boarding-houses, clerical 
or otherwise, which send their boys 
during the day for secular teaching, 
and withdraw them at night, to pro- 
vide for their other wants. The lycée 
of the commoner type is itself a board- 
ing-house ; and the religious needs of 
the boys are supplied by Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish chaplains 
(auméniers catholiques, ministres protes- 
tants et israélites), who come for the 
purpose at stated hours. But, so long 
at least as they are in the class-room, 
the scholars are not reminded of their 
religious differences. They learn no 
lesson of religious animosity at school, 
however quickly they pick it up out of 
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doors. The'Catholics are the large 
majority ; but the toleration is said to 
be nearly perfect. The Revolution 
seems in this case to have made a 
very near approach in practice to 
that religious equality which it has 
always taught in theory. It is the 
greater pity that when the boys be- 
come men they unlearn this school 
lesson. It ought to be added that 
the occasional complaints made about 
the intolerance of teachers apply 
chiefly to the primary teachers in 
the country districts, where the 
temptations to abuse authority are 
stronger than in a Parisian /ycée, the 
teachers being inferior men, and not 
equally under the eye of public opinion, 
After every excuse is made, it will still 
be very singular, and not altogether 
satisfactory, if equality, the prime gain 
of 1789, should be more honoured in 
the lycées of Napoleon than in Guizot’s 
grammar schools. 

Look again at the boys before they 
have left school, How much can 
physiognomy and “ ocular inspection” 
tell us of their character? Not a 
great deal ;—perhaps nothing more 
than the commonplace, “ Boys will be 
boys.” But it is refreshing to verify 
that ancient maxim in a country 
where all the boys are doomed to be sol- 
diers, and where we might therefore ex- 
pect them to pass all their school days 
subject to bondage, from fear of the drill 
sergeant. On the contrary, their games 
are hearty without being Spartan ; 
and neither schoolmaster nor drill 
sergeant may test their endur- 
ance by the lash. The Revolution 
venerates the human person even in 
the “untamed animalism” of the boy, 
and strictly forbids birching. Reward 
and not punishment is the inducement 
to learn. Philosophers have long de- 
bated which is the stronger motive, 
the fear of punishment or the hope of 
reward. The English as a general 
rule adopt the first alternative, the 
French the second. ‘ Courage,” said 
the firemen to their dying comrade, 
pulled too late from the ruins of the 
Magasin du Printemps, “you will be 
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decorated,” where the ish conso- 
lation would have been, “ You will es- 
cape dishonour.” In the case of school- 
boys in particular, we have good means 
of comparing French rewards with 
English punishments. There are 
several able teachers in Paris and all 
over France, who have had experience 
of both systems; and they declare for 
the French. They profess to find the 
French boy more willing to work, more 
attentive in the class-room and more 
subject to discipline. There is cer- 
tainly no lack of keenness in competi- 
tion. Boy competes with boy in the 
same class, and the picked pupils of 
one lycée compete with the picked 
pupils of another. Quis virtutem am- 
plectitur ipsam Premia si tollas? 
Cambridge itself does not apply this 
motto more confidently to education ; 
and the doubtfully good result of 
ardent rivalry is said to go along 
with the undoubtedly good one of 
perfect discipline. We must accept 
the statement on faith ; and our faith 
is apt to become scepticism when we 
look at the matter critically. We 
are puzzled, for example, by the un- 
willingness of the authorities of a 
school to admit strangers into the 
class-rooms during lesson. Every 
stranger who asks for this privilege 
in Paris must wonder at the difli- 
culties put in his way, even when 
he is fortified with the all-import- 
ant “ autorisation” from the Rector of 
the Academy or the Prefect of the 
Seine. If he is so persevering as 
to gain his point, he may after all see 
no reason for the reluctance. But let 
him press the teachers to explain it, 
and they will in most cases confess 
that it was a question of discipline. 
If they can barely control the boys 
when they are alone with them, how 
can they do it when a stranger's’ pre- 
sence lays the last straw ? Fortunately 
the classes are never disturbed through 
any childish “taking of places” by 
physical locomotion; the superin- 
tendent of a lycée is not likely ‘to 
allow a stranger to visit any class that 
is not under the tight control of its 
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teacher ; and in Paris we may expect 
to find the best of teachers, and there- 
fore the best of discipline. 

Paris no doubt is not France; but 
in everything except morals it has 
probably the best of everything 
French. In schools as in dainties 
it has the first choice. Public opinion 
means something more powerful in 
Paris than it does in the provinces; 
it is more critical of public servants ; 
and the eye of watchful boards and 
councils can scrutinize them with 
greater ease. It is the centre of the 
system of rewards as well as of all 
other machinery. To be called to 
London may not always be the highest 
possible promotion to the English 
teacher; but to be called to Paris is 
certainly so to the Frenchman. The 
Professor in a Parisian lycée has 
probably served many years in a pro- 
vincial lycée, say at Lyons, Orleans, 
or Boulogne. He has the stamp of 
government upon him. He has suf- 
fered many things of many examiners. 
If he is teacher of Latin and Greek, 
it is probable that he became Bachelor 
of Letters when he was sixteen, 
this degree forming not the end but 
the beginning of a French University 
course, and perhaps most nearly cor- 
responding to the matriculation of 
London University. Then he pro- 
bably heard lectures for a year ; and 
proceeded to pass the more difficult 
examination for the “ licentiate-ship ” 
in his special subject, thereby becoming 
qualified to serve his apprenticeship 
as a teacher. After three years of 
this apprenticeship he surmounted 
one more examination, the greatest 
trial of all, and became “ Associate 
in Letters.” All his examinations 
were thorough, so far as they went ; 
and they would undoubtedly have kept 
him out had he been an incapable man, 
which is perhaps all the good that any 
examination can ever do. The last of 
his trials differed from the first chiefly 
in being far more minute and special ; 
and it tried his nerves as well as his 
brains more severely than the rest. 
One part of it consisted in teaching 
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an imaginary class, in presence of his 
examiners. It was, moreover, a com- 
petitive examination ; and our professor 
was perhaps ce out of half-a-dozen 
“selected candidates,” sifted out of a 
score or more. But this trial past, 
he had no more to fear. Once Associate, 
he was assured of an appointment “ for 
life or for fault.” He had gained the 
title and standing of a Professor in a 
government secondary school. The 
authoress of Villette has accustomed us 
to the wide continental use of the word 
*‘ professor.” Indeed, the schoolmasters 
who bear this name are the stuff out 
of which the university professors are 
made ; and there are many of them, in 
Paris and out of it, whose lectures 
to their school pupils would do no 
discredit to any university. An Eng- 
lishman wonders that so able and 
well-informed a body of men make so 
little of the nexus of cash payment, and 
are content with mere schoolmaster’s 
work. But the position of a “ pro- 
fessor” is independent. He has 
nothing to do with the boys after 
leaving the dycée, unless in the way of 
correcting their exercises. The in- 
ternal arrangements of the boarding 
house are managed by the warden, 
proctor, and bursar, if one may 
so translate proviseur, censewr, and 
économe. The professor needs care for 
none of these things. As soon as 
the drum beats, at close of the after- 
noon, he goes on his way home, light 
of heart. The ushers (répétiteurs) will 
make the boys prepare their lessons for 
his class that evening ; but he himself, 
if his pile of exercises be not too high, 
may be at his ease. He may follow the 
devices and desires of his own heart, 
whether they lead him to write a 
learned book, in order to get a pro- 
fessor’s chair of another kind in a 
university faculty, or whether they 
lead him to eke out his salary by 
private lessons, and count the days 
till his sixtieth birthday, when the 
drum will dismiss him for the last 
time, and his salary will become a 
pension. 

It may seem a paradox to add that 
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not only French teachers, but most 
Frenchmen everywhere are content 
with “that position in life in which 
Providence has placed them”’ ; but it is 
a truth. The same feeling that makes 
Frenchmen so reluctant to emigrate 
makes them willing to acquiesce in 
the inevitable, as the Turks in Kismet, 
murmuring their Job-like, “ Que voulez- 
vous?” “Tt can’t be helped!” 
There is ambition everywhere ; but 
the friction of competition seems to be 
less cruel than in England. There is 
a struggling crowd; but there is less 
damage to the sides and toes. When 
men have a good post, they are proud 
of it, and do not grumble that it is 
not better. 

This feeling is not a mere listless 
conservatism. It may even tell in 
favour of reform. M. Paul Bert, the 
Forster of French education, was re- 
cently asked how he explained the 
apparent acquiescence of his Catholic 
countrymen in his sweeping educational 
reforms, involving, as they did, the 
establishment of at least two startling 
novelties, compulsory education and 
secular education. He replied: “ They 
are accepting compulsory education 
because they are beginning to under- 
stand the blessings of education; 
und they are allowing us to take the 
schools out of the hands of the clergy, 
because they are indifferent on that 
subject. Fortunately for us, the ma- 
jority of the people are rather hypo- 
crites than fanatics.”” But he added 
(what is more to the present point) 
that the average Frenchman has such 
« habitual respect for law that he 
will quietly submit to a measure 
when it is an Act, even if he had 
disagreed with it when it was a Bill. 
Englishmen are wont to thank Heaven 
that they are not as other men are, 
who pay no respect to the law of 
the land; but, if M. Bert’s analysis of 
this feeling is right, it is not wholly a 
feeling to thank Heaven for. In his 
own Catholic countrymen he thinks 
it means partly a dread of gendar- 
merie, partly a genuine reverence ; 
and the genuine reverence means 
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that deep regard for authority which 
has been dyed into the people by 
centuries of Church training. It is 
possible that our own first lessons in 
discipline came in the same way, 
through the Church. But at least we 
can understand that our neighbours, 
from having been longer under the 
Roman schoolmistress, have more per- 
fectly entered into the spirit of her les- 
sons, The same explanation, on prin- 
ciples of “ heredity,’ may account for 
the superior tractableness of French 
schoolboys. The notorious helpless- 
ness of French masters in an English 
schoolroom is not paralleled by any 
corresponding weakness of English 
masters in France, if reports are true. 

There is abundant proof, however, 
that the French respect for law is due 
to a strength and not to a weakness 
in the national character, namely, to 
the national talent for organization. 
It is possible for a man to be 
singularly skilful in making rules, 
and reducing all his work to system 
and method, while at the same time 
he has ideas too great for execution, 
and is led from time to time to 
break the network of his system, in a 
vain attempt to force these ideas into 
it. In the same way it is possible for 
a nation, that possesses great powers 
of organization, to fall from time to 
time into political confusion by at- 
tempting too much at once. If the 
French lack anything, it is not at least 
the readiness to provide machinery, or 
the will to give it trial; and itis on 
these points that we may learn from 
them. Their system of public in- 
struction, with its ramifications of 
primary, secondary, and superior, re- 
presented by parish school, lycée, 
and university faculties, is a toler- 
ably complete machine, needing, it 
may be, improvement, but not recon- 
struction, Educational reformers in 
France—men like Bert, Gréard, Bréal 
—may be said to have only one end 
in view ; and that is to make educa- 
tion more democratic. The “ open 
career” must cease to be a figure ; 
the Bios réAcos must be possible to 
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every man. But, to secure this end, 
they say that three changes must be 
made in the French system. Primary 
education must be made compulsory, 
and therefore free and _ secular ; 
secondary must be so connected with 
primary and superior that the poor 
man’s son may be able to rise from 
the first to the third with the least 
possible difficulty; and in the third 
place the old narrow conservatism in 
regard to the subjects taught in the 
higher schools must be relaxed. 

How is the son of a working man 
or of a farm labourer to reach the 
highest heights of learning! This 
question will inevitably meet us in 
England as soon as we have put our 
school boards in order and have time 
to look beyond the barest necessaries 
of intellectual life. We know that in 
England it is hard for the labourer’s 
son, handicapped by poverty, to 
scrape together enough Latin and 
Greek to win a scholarship at an 
English college; and the public 
schools are too dear for him. How 
do matters stand on the other side 
of the Channel? M. Paul Bert is 
fond of telling how, in a country 
walk, he picked up a peasant lad by 
the wayside, found out his talents, 
and made him use them in gain- 
ing a bursary, by means of which 
he is now studying in a provincial 
lycée, on his way to the university. 
On the whole, sheer merit counts for 
more in France than in England. 
But even in France the three systems 
of primary, secondary, and superior 
are not sufficiently connected, other- 
wise the intervention of such a special 
providence as M. Bert, would not have 
been needed to convey ploughboys to 
the university. The three systems have 
by no means been steps of one ladder. 
By an English standard the fees in a 
lycée are not high ; even in Paris they 
are, for boarding and tuition, only 
about 4/. per pupil a month for the 
lowest, and 5. for the highest classes ; 
and the fees are frequently remitted, 
in the case of the poorer pupils. Still 
‘it is confessedly a rare thing for the 
very poor to rise from parish school 


to lycée. The very programme of the 
lycée was formerly arranged on the 
assumption that such a thing could 
not happen. The /ycée is not merely 
a secondary school. It is meant to 
give a boy all the education he needs 
from the time he leaves home to the 
time he goes to the university, the 
army, or the “school of arts.” The 
paternal French government prescribes 
the work to be done in the eight or 
nine classes of a /ycée, as our own 
lays down the code for the board 
school. The classes of a lycée are 
divided into three groups, the elemen- 
tary division, the division of grammar, 
and the superior division. In the 
classes of the first group (IX., VIIL., 
VII.) a boy will learn the three Kh.’s 
and something more. He will study 
his own language, and receive his first 
introductions to history and geo- 
graphy. In the division of grammar 
(classes VI., V., IV.) he will learn 
Latin, Greek, with English or Ger- 
man, while he continues to study the 
three R.s and his own language. It 
is a virtue of all French schools that 
they train the scholar well in French. 
At the end of “grammar” a_ boy 
may, if he likes, pass an examination 
and receive a certificate in grammar, 
qualifying him, eg. to begin his 
studies for some of the inferior 
medical appointments. But, if he 
thinks of the university, he goes on 
to the superior group of school 
classes (III., I1., and 1.), where he 
gains a minuter knowledge of ancient 
and modern languages, history, and 
geography, and adds a little philo- 
sophy. If he is not to be a man of 
law or of letters, he may substitute 
scientific studies for some of the ad- 
vanced literary subjects of the _ pro- 
gramme; and the lycée is often con- 
nected with a “ preparatory school” 
which gives a training for special 
professions. 

This is the case, for example, with 
the Parisian Lycée St. Louis, from 
which most of the above features 
have been taken. But in truth a 
French lycée, whether it be in Paris, 
Lyons, or Boulogne, in Doubs, La 
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Vendée, or Algeria, is essentially the 
same institution, working after the 
same plan, and obeying the same 
rules, There is no “bazaar” of 
secondary schools in democratic France, 
as in aristocratic England; there is 
a single type. To understand how 
these schools are related to the 
“ Faculties” of the university, we 
have only to think of the relation be- 
tween the university and the colleges 
in Oxford or Cambridge. Suppose the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge to 
be elementary as well as secondary in 
their instruction; suppose boys to 
enter them at ten or eleven, and 
leave at eighteen or nineteen; suppose 
the discipline of school instead of the 
liberty of college-life ; and lastly sup- 
pose the colleges to be scattered up and 
down the country and even over the 
colonies, instead of being congregated 
in one town ;—that would be a near 
«pproach to the system of secondary 
education in France. The “ Facul- 
ties” of the university, the several 
professors of law, language, philosophy, 
and science, throughout the country 
are the common Board of Examiners, 
who examine the pupils of the /ycées 
for their Bachelor’s, Licentiate’s, As- 
sociate’s, or Doctor’s degree. The 
expression “ University of France,” 
has, it is true, a wide sense ; it means 
rather an Education Department, the 
Department of Secondary Education, 
than a learned body; and, as such, it 
includes the /ycées as well as the in- 
stitutions which we in this country 
would call Universities. But, as there 
are lycées all over France, so there 
are “Faculties” of the University, 
groups of University professors, in all 
the chief towns. Their lectures are free 
as air; they are open to all, without 
distinction of age, sex, rank, fortune, 
or qualification, Luckily or unluckily, 
they have seldom any near bearing on a 
student’s work for his degree, and he 
is under no necessity to attend them. 
It would be interesting to know what 
proportion of bond-fide students fill 
the lecture-room of M. Caro, M,. 
Rénan, or M. Beaulieu. But it is 
well that those whose education has 
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been neglected in early life should 
have so pleasant an opportunity of 
remedying the neglect in their riper 
years. Knowledge cannot be made 
too cheap. 

Let us, however, go down the ladder 
again, in order to see whether the 
poor man’s son can ever make his way 
up to a university degree. The pre- 
sent authorities are removing one or 
two obstacles in his way. For the 
future, if he does not draw the Mar- 
shal’s baton out of his knapsack, it is 
to be his own fault, Till very recently 
it was not possible for a boy to resume 
his studies, on entering the /ycée, at 
the exact point where he had stopped 
them on leaving his own parish school. 
He learned no Latin at the parish 
school; and if he came to the /ycée 
and wished to begin Latin from the 
beginning, he must be put back to the 
eighth class, which in all other sub- 
jects would be too elementary for 
him. The remedy has been found in 
the deferring of Latin till the fifth 
class of the /ycée ; and steps are being 
taken to develop the system of bur- 
saries and scholarships, so that poor 
boys may have abundant facilities 
for passing from Board School to 
High School. Perhaps our English 
remedy would have been not to 
defer Latin in the lycée, but to intro- 
duce it in the elementary school. 
But the French draw a hard and fast 
line between primary and secondary 
education. No subject is taught in 
the primary schools that is not deemed 
absolutely necessary for all citizens ; 
and all the subjects that are to be 
studied by a boy at school are intro- 
duced to him in his very first year. 
Reading, writing, arithmetic, French 
grammar, French history, and general 
geography, these six studies make 
up the entire literary programme. 
The child receives in his first year a 
sketch which he fills up in detail 
during the later years. The difference 
between the first and the third year is 
simply between an elementary and a 
complete way of treating the same 
subject. These main outlines are the 
code for all primary schools. Nothing 
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is fixed and rigid, however, except the 
main outlines. The primary system 
of education in France is on the whole 
a system of local self-government. 
Within the bounds of the general pro- 
gramme, each department may fix the 
books and subjects for its own schools 
in its own way. There is an Organisa- 
tion Pédagogique des Ecoles Publiques 
du Département de la Seine, and simi- 
lar local codes for the other eighty-six 
departments of France. Our neigh- 
bours are at present in somewhat the 
same critical position in which we 
found ourselves in 1870, when Mr. 
Forster’s Act was passed. They are 
adopting great changes in popular 
education, and they are fully alive to 
the difficulties of the question. Some of 
our English solutions they reject very 
emphatically. M. Buisson, the writer 
of a small pamphlet, L’Jnstruction 
Primaire en Angleterre, which caused 
some stir last year in educational 
circles, condemns our system of 
“grants” or “payment by results,” 
as “encouraging both among teachers 
and among parents a mercenary 
spirit, little adapted to raise the 
intellectual level of the English 
masses.”” The French way of reward- 
ing a good teacher is to promote him 
from a provincial school to a Parisian, 
or to make him an inspector. A more 
important difference at the present 
crisis is in the treatment of religion 
in the school. Till now, the French 
schools, primary and secondary, have 
been far more demonstratively re- 
ligious than our own. Thousands of 
their teachers have been clerical ; and 
the crucifix and the Virgin have been 
included, with tables, chairs, and 
clocks, as part of the ordinary furni- 
ture of a school. Only a few months 
ago M. Hérold, the Prefect of the 
Seine, gave general offence, and 
brought on Gambetta’s Government a 
not undeserved censure from the Sen- 
ate, by sweeping all these emblems 
out of the primary schools of Paris in 
a foolish fit of iconoclasm. But, “if 
that in the green tree, what in the 
dry?” The present change in the law 
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will go beyond M. Heérold ; it will ex- 
clude even the English “ time-table.” 
The experiment of a purely secular 
education is about to be made by a 
nation which, unhappily, shows no 
great desire for anything beyond it. 
However un-Roman our creed, we can- 
not regard it as clear gain to France 
to have dismissed from her schools the 
enthusiasm and energy of her count- 
less clerical teachers of both sexes. 
Our best consolation is, perhaps, to 
look at the enthusiasm of the lay 
teachers in Paris and Lyons, who con- 
duct the nightly classes of the Asso- 
ciation Philotechnique, the Associa- 
tion Polytechnique, or the Union 
Fran¢aise de la Jeunesse. These are 
voluntary associations of educated 
people, many of them wealthy and in 
office, who do not grudge to trans- 
form themselves into unpaid amateur 
teachers of adult ignoramuses. They 
have brought knowledge within the 
reach of thousands who were never 
on speaking terms with their school- 
master ; and they are living proofs of 
the affinity between enlightenment 
and democracy. The societies them- 
selves are the offspring of popular 
Revolutions. The political zeal of 
1830, overflowing into an educational 
channel, produced the Association 
Polytechnique. The Philotechnique, 
which dates from 1848, and the Union 
Francaise, which dates from 1875, 
had a similar origin. It would 
be absurd to look on these simple 
societies as the salvation of France; 
but they are useful as pointing out 
where the hope may lie. They point 
to a store of humanitarian enthusiasm, 
which has survived the most extreme 
scepticism in theology, and preserved 
the essence of Christian charity. A 
nation whose “better classes” are of 
this mind has a heart as well as a 
head. Evenif at present it seem to 
wish for no religion at all, it has 
the stuff out of which religion is made ; 
and a time may come when it will be 
more guided by visions of goodness 
than by phantoms of glory. 


JaMES Bonar. 


A Nunflorrer. 
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A SUNFLOWER. 


Eartu hides her secrets deep 

Down where the small seed lies, 

Hid from the air and skies 

Where first it sank to sleep. 

To grow, to blossom, and to die— 

Ah, who shall know her hidden alchemy ! 


Quick stirs the inner strife, 
Strong grow the powers of life, 
Forth from earth’s mother breast, 
From her dark homes of rest, 
Forth as an essence rare 

Eager to meet the air 

Growth’s very being, seen 

Here, in this tenderest green, 


Drawn by the light above, 
Upward the life must move; 
Touched by the outward life 
Kindles anew the strife, 

Light seeks the dark’s domain, 
Draws thence with quickening pain 
New store of substance rare, 

Back through each tingling vein 
Thrusts the new life again— 
Beauty unfolds in air. 


So grows earth’s changeling child, 
By light and air beguiled 
Out of her dreamless rest 
Safe in the mother breast. 
Impulses come to her, 

New hopes without a name 
Touch every leaf, and stir 
Colourless sap to flame ; 
Quick through her pulses run 
Love’s hidden mystic powers, 
She wakes in golden flowers 
Trembling to greet the sun. 


What means this being new, 
Sweet pain she never knew 
Down in the quiet earth 

Ere hope had come to birth? 
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Golden he shines above, 

> Love wakes, and born of love 
All her sweet flowers unfold 
In rays of burning gold. 
Life then means nought but this— 
Trembling to wait his kiss, 
Wake to emotion? 
There where he glows she turns 
All her gold tlowers and burns 
With her devotion. 
Ah, but when day is done? 
When he is gone, her sun, 
King of her world and lover? 
Low droops the faithful head 
Where the brown earth is spread 
Waiting once more to cover 
Dead hopes and blossoms over. 


Earthborn to earth must pass— 
Spirits of leaf and grass 
Touched by the sun and air 
Break into colours rare, 
Blossom in love and flowers. 
Theirs are the golden fruits— 
Earth clings around the roots, 
She whispers through the hours, 
“T will enfold again 

Life’s being; love and pain. 
Back to the mother breast 

Fall as the falling dew, 

Once more to pass anew 

Into the dreamless rest.’ 





M. P. 


January 5, 1881. 
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“OTHELLO” AT THE LYCEUM. 


THe very successful issue of Mr. 
Irving’s recent venture seems rather 
to discount a remark which some of us 
may have lately read in Punch, to the 
effect that “there was just one thing 
Shakespeare could not do, write a 
tolerable play for a nineteenth-century 
audience.” Of course in considering 
this sentence, rather startling perhaps 
at first, one must have regard to two 
things—that we are not intended to 
take quite seriously any expression of 
opinion in a paper that is avowedly 
nothing if not humorous; and again, 
that it is obviously not Punch’s cue to 
be much impressed with tragedy, or 
to expatiate very feelingly on its 
beauties. Still, his verdict may be 
taken to represent, with more or less 
completeness, a considerable balance 
of English taste. Many people, as we 
all know—cultured and _ intelligent 

ple—while professing, doubtless in 
all honesty, to find in Shakespeare the 
great pleasure and solace of their 
studious hours, have yet been of 
opinion that he cuts but a dull figure 
on the stage. This opinion was rather 
widely held a few years ago, and the 
observation quoted from Punch, a 
final sentence pronounced ex cathedra 
after a careful revision of the matter, 
shows that it still holds its ground in 
certain quarters. On the other hand, 
Mr. Irving has not less conclusively 
proved, nor in this instance only, that 
there are a considerable number of 
people who think differently. It is 
tolerably clear that Shakespeare is no 
longer found to spell ruin in our 
theatres, as he was averred to spell 
it some years ago by one who 
spoke certainly with experience, but 
was himself perhaps not quite aware 
how many different ways there are in 
which the poet’s own name may be 
spelled. Mr. Irving has evidently 
found the right way, or at least the 
way which we are at present agreed 
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shall be right. And on this so many 
of us as are disposed to do so may 
surely congratulate ourselves without 
any suspicion of selfishness. 


**Such and so various are the tastes of men.” 


And when one remembers how very 
large London is, how bountifully sup- 
plied with theatres, how greatly of 
late years the stock of playgoers has 
increased, it really seems as though 
the rival muses of Punch and Shake- 
speare should find room to disport 
themselves without treading on each 
other’s skirts. As the late Lord 
Lytton has pertinently remarked, 
when deprecating a too illiberal vein 
he found in Hazlitt’s method of criti- 
cism, “no man if he would praise a 
racehorse thinks it necessary to abuse 
a lion.” And surely, grateful as we 
all must be to Punch for his brilliant 
and untiring efforts to lighten “the 
weary load of human kind,” it seems 
as though there should be other and 
more obvious ways of doing this than 
to point the finger of scorn at Shake- 
speare because he did not write farces 
for the nineteenth century. 

Merely to say of a play that it is 
successful, stands for very little now 
when so many paths lie open to thea- 
trical success. The relations between 
an actor and his audience have now 
grown so much more personal and 
intimate; we are so quick to merge 
the actor in the man, to approve our 
friendship rather than our judgment ; 
that almost every theatre can rely on 
its own immediate circle of clients for 
at least a temporary measure of 
patronage and applause, Indeed, a 
theatre has only to be in the vogue, to 
contain one or two popular favourites, 
to command, as one may say, success 
without invariable reference to its 
present deserts. Hence, in assuming 
the almost universal favour that 
Othello has met with to be a tri- 
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umphant refutation of Shakespeare’s 
fileged inability to satisfy a modern 
audience, certain allowances have to 
be made. Mr. Irving’s very great and 
sustained popularity, for example ; 
Miss Terry’s popularity ; Mr. Booth’s 
popularity, and a certain sense of 
national courtesy as well ; the curiosity 
to see these two representative actors, 
as they may be styled, on the same 
stage ; the inborn taste for comparison 
which animates every human breast, 
and is really so much less odious than 
is traditionally supposed——can indeed, 
when properly employed, be made of 
real and lasting value as well as the 
amusement of an hour: all these feel- 
ings, very natural and proper as they 
are, must be taken into account before 
we can really arrive at the share borne 
by the actual merit of the perform- 
ance in the great sum of success which 
it has achieved. But when these de- 
ductions have been made—and they 
must be made if we would get to the 
heart of the matter, see what it 
really means, how much of permanent 
and true interest it has for us; if 
we would satisfy ourselves, in short, 
whether we have been doing anything 
more than 
“Snatch a turbid inspiration 
From some transient earthly sun :” 

when the last echo of applause has 
died from out our ears, and the glare 
of the footlights passed from off our 
eyes ; when we sit down calmly to con- 
sider what it really is that we have 
gone out to see,—then, and not till 
then, we find we may really take some 
comfort ; that our much abused and 
derided theatre has really produced 
something to which, without vanity, 
we may point as a proof that this 
nineteenth century of ours, despite 
the jibes of Punch, is not wholly un- 
worthy to enjoy the heritage of Shake- 
speare. Many of us can doubtless still 
remember how desperate a blow was 
struck at a great reputation when the 
stately eulogy pronounced by Macaulay 
on the various and splendid work of 
English literature—that eulogy which 
most of us at the time read with such 
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a conscious glow of triumph, and ac- 
cepted in such simple honesty—was 
declared to be in truth both “ vulgar” 
and “retarding.” Self-conceit, we were 
then reminded, and the laziness coming 
from self-conceit, are the two great 
banes of humanity. It is therefore with 
the utmost trepidation that we hazard 
the doubt whether, even in the hap- 
piest days of the poetic drama, in the 
golden prime of our theatre, where 
soever that mystic age should be 
placed, this noble play can ever have 
been as a whole much more satisfac- 
torily presented ; more completely and 
intelligently placed upon the stage, 
with a better distribution of parts, or 
a more careful observance of detail— 
of those details which, trivial as they 
may separately seem to careless eyes, 
are yet, as we are happily growing to 
see more and more clearly, of such 
inestimable value to the thorough 
perfecting of all theatric work. 
Perhaps the first idea one gets from 
this Othel/o is how well, to use a cant 
term of the theatre, the part of Iago 
plays itself. The villainy of the man 
is so supreme and triumphant; he 
takes us into his confidence so un- 
reservedly, flatters us with a sort of 
consciousness of intellectual superi- 
ority in not being as these others are, 
his dupes ; he puts us on good terms 
with ourselves—establishes, as it were, 
a sort of chain of intelligence, a bond 
of sympathy. He is the great master- 
mind of the piece; he can sound them 
all, these Othellos, Roderigos, Cassios, 
“from the lowest note to the top of 
the compass,” and all the while we 
are in his secret. Thus he claims our 
attention from the first by the most 
infallible of all charms, the charm of 
personal confidence ; and having once 
got our ear, he deepens the impression, 
draws us yet closer to him by a mys- 
terious fascination that has almost as 
much of admiration as of horror in 
it ; a feeling, as Hazlitt rightly points 
out, akin to that which leads us always 
to read the accounts in the newspapers 
of dreadful fires and shocking mur- 
ders, leads so many of us to frequent 
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executions (it is Hazlitt who speaks) 
and trials. We marvel at the genius 
who could create Othello, but for the 
man himself we really feel not much 
more perhaps than a_half-familiar, 
half-contemptuous pity. We may 
shudder at his rage, we may weep 
at his agony; yet in our hearts the 
while we cannot but feel a touch of 
scorn for the man so easily gulled, as 
we wiser souls see him to be. But it 
is Iago himself who interests us, the 
very man ; in his presence we forget 
Shakespeare for a time. Again, that 
part of him which he bears “in com- 
pliment extern,” is so clear and ob- 
vious ; his shrewd tongue, his rough 
honesty, his good fellowship ; all these 
superficial points—superficial only as 
being on the surface—could hardly 
fail to commend themselves, to go 
home to the dullest comprehension. 
To master the text, and to deliver it 
in such manner as to be intelligible to 
the audience, and to impress the fact 
that it is intelligible to the speaker— 
really if an actor did this, one might 
almost be content that he should do 
no more. Good Iagos and bad there 
are, of course, and always will be; 
but the bad can be bad, one thinks, only 
by comparison: a positively bad Iago 
seems almost an impossible thing ; it 
is difficult to conceive any actor, the 
poorest and baldest, as altogether 
failing to interest in this character. 
Again, there are so many ways in 
which the character interests ; there 
are so many points from which it may 
be viewed, so many different interpre- 
tations of it—different, that is, in 
degree—all possible evolutions of the 
text, and all, from their own point of 
view, interesting. Take, for example, 
the Iagos of Mr. Booth and Mr. 
Irving; no two presentments of the 
same character could well be more 
different, yet how interesting are 
both. 

This character, as understood and 
presented by these two actors, very 
clearly marks the distinguishing 
quality of their respective styles. The 
American Iago, clear, cool and pre- 
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cise, admirably thought out, never de- 
viating a hairsbreadth from the pre- 
conceived plan ; design and execution 
marching hand in hand with ordered 
step from the first scene to the last ; 
a performance of marvellous balance 
and regularity, polished to the very 
finger-nail. The Englishman’s, start- 
ling, picturesque, irregular, brilliant 
sometimes, sometimes less _ brilli- 
ant than bizarre, but always fresh 
and suggestive, always bearing that 
peculiar stamp of personality which 
has so often saved the actor in his 
sorest straits. Mr. Irving’s perform- 
ance one carries away with one and 
thinks about; Mr. Booth’s, too, one 
thinks about—when reminded of it. 
Nevertheless, as a work of art, an 
artistic whole, self-contained and 
complete, to the latter’s must, in our 
judgment, be assigned the palm. Mr. 
Irving’s is marred throughout by one 
great fault, the fault which is so com- 
monly reckoned to him as a virtue, 
from which indeed he has often con- 
trived to extract virtue, but which, 
call it fault or virtue, yet remains one 
of the most dangerous qualities an 
actor can have—a perpetual striving 
after something new. He is never con- 
tent to do as others have done, to find 
the same meaning in words that others 
have found, to read human nature as 
others read it. It has been truly said 
of Mr. Irving that he is never common- 
place; but it should also be remem- 
bered that this freedom from common- 
place may sometimes be purchased at 
the expense of common sense. Merely 
to be unlike others is not necessarily to 
be superior to others, though undoubt- 
edly this is a form of superiority very 
highly prized in these days. Some of 
Mr. Irving’s best work, his most valu- 
able work, as well as his most popular, 
has certainly been inspired by this 
quality ; but no less certainly has it 
pricked him on not unfrequently to 
some very daring and extravagant 
flights. The more sober of bis ad- 
mirers have, of course, long ago dis- 
criminated these two phases: seen 
when and how he was original because 
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he had really originated some new 
point of the character he was por- 
traying, brought into fresh light some 
feature of his author hitherto unre- 
cognised or disregarded ; and when he 
was original only in the form he gave 
to his inability to cope with the mat- 
ter in hand. Take the soliloquies, for 
example, in this very character. No 
actor, or none at least with whose 
style we ourselves happen to be 
familiar, hasever delivered soliloquies 
in this manner before ; no actor, one 
feels, but Mr. Irving would dare so to 
deliver them, with so supreme a de- 
fiance of all conventional rules, Other 
actors act them, declaim them, hurl 
them, so to speak, at our heads, as 
though arguing with us and not with 
their own conscience. But though in 
this instance, as in others, of which all 
who have ever seen the actor can 
doubtless recall one or more, this 
quality has proved of the greatest 
value to him, it has also sometimes 
proved of very doubtful value, some- 
times even distinctly hurtful. If we 


take his Iago as a whole,the conception 
of the character, and the form given 
to the conception, we find not an 
“ancient,” a poor soldier of fortune, 


but a splendid triumphant cavalier, 
wearing far costlier garments than 
his superior officer, and ruffling it so 
bravely, that in truth it were rather 
him than the gentle Desdemona Cassio 
should call “ourgreat captain’scaptain.” 
Cassio himself he throws completely in 
the shade, and stands on the same 
footing with Othello: he is always the 
dominant figure in the scene, the one 
whom the eye first singles out and 
rests on longest. How much of this 
arises from his idea of the character, 
how much from that fatal law of 
theatrical etiquette which ordains the 
first actor in the theatre to be the 
alpha and the omega of every play, it 
would be difficult to say ; but the fact 
remains. The effect is fine, no doubt, 
sometimes very fine, yet we cannot 
but think it is a false effect. In Mr. 
Booth’s Iago there is no touch of this ; 
there the actor is always in proportion, 
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always in his proper place and per- 
spective. 

Mr. Irving has been greatly praised 
for sundry little “touches of nature,” 
as they are somewhat recklessly 
called, with which he is in the habit of 
adorning and enlivening all his cha- 
racters ; little acts, gestures, move- 
ments, postures, and changes of 
posture, such as no other actor ever 
employs, or would probably conceive 
the idea of employing. Sometimes 
these are very happy; answering their 
purpose most felicitously, really bring- 
ing out and marking the nature of 
the character and the circumstances 
of the scene. Sometimes they strike 
only as excrescences, as the offspring 
only of nervousness—a restlessness 
born of that unconquerable desire to 
be always doing something, and to be 
doing that something differently from 
every one else. Of this latter phase 
there are many instances in his lago: 
he is never for an instant still, always 
playing with his cap, or his dress, or 
his moustachios, slapping Roderigo on 
the back, throwing his arm round his 
neck, walking here, leaning there, now 
sitting on a table, now leaning against 
a pillar, At first this perpetual 
movement no doubt strikes the eye 
and pleases the sense, gives an air of 
homeliness and nature to the cha- 
racter, removes it from the stage into 
real life, as it were ; but after a time 
it wearies: before this paper is printed 
very possibly it has wearied Mr. Irving 
himself. Two instances seem particu- 
larly to have taken the public fancy ; 
one when Mr. Irving, soliloquising, 
picks his teeth with his dagger and after- 
wards wipes it on his sleeve ; the other 
where, while Cassio talks with Desde- 
mona awaiting Othello’s landing, Mr. 
Irving carelessly plucks and eats a 
bunch of grapes. Now of the first 
of these it is not in itself an elegant 
action, neither does it in any way 
assist the character, bring out any 
salient feature, or point any par- 
ticular phrase ; on the contrary, though 
it might be an action native enough 
to the leather-jerkined buff-booted 
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“ancient” one is accustomed to, 
it scarcely harmonises with this very 
splendid Iago. Of the second, though 
the action is easy and natural enough, 
yet how much less really natural to 
the character than Mr. Booth’s still, 
respectful attitude, leaning against 
the sun-dial, alert to execute any com- 
mand, seeming careless what goes on 
so long as he is ready when wanted, 
yet ever watching his prey with sly, 
sleepless vigilance. No doubt Mr. 
Irving greatly heightens by this be- 
haviour the contrasts of this wonder- 
ful character; by thus emphasising and 
accentuating its ease, gaiety and 
natural freedom of manner, he deepens 
the tremendousness of its villainy. 
But these contrasts want no heighten- 
ing, this villainy no deepening. Here 
no actor can hope to improve on 
Shakespeare, if he may ever hope to 
do so. Iago is no unnatural monster, 
no chaos of irreconcilable opposites ; 
he is a man, and a natural man 
enough, if one looks carefully at his 
character, not as this actor or that 
may have conceived it, but as Shake- 
speare has drawn it—though of course 
the warranty for his conduct is greatly 
weakened by the unfortunate custom, 
apparently a law of our stage, of as- 
signing Emilia to a lady old enough to 
be Desdemona’s mother, nor scarcely 
likely to awaken jealousy in the most 
suspicious breast. This delight in 
violent and abnormal contrasts is one 
of the worst qualities of Mr. Irving’s 
style. He has too little sense of pro- 
portion, too little skill in blending the 
lights and shades of his characters ; 
with him there is no shade but the 
blackness of night, no light but the 
whiteness of the lily. Yet with all 
these deficiencies—and many of them 
in a less interesting and instructive 
actor would be little worth noting— 
his Iago must always remain a singu- 
larly brilliant and picturesque perform- 
ance, more striking to the eye than 
Mr. Booth’s ; at first more alluring to 
the sense, but less so, as we cannot 
but think, on reflection. 
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Iago, as we have said, there are so 
many ways of playing; so many sides 
from which his character may be 
viewed, from each of which something 
of value and interest may be extracted 
even by the least brilliant of actors. 
But with Othello this is not so. We 
have ventured to express our belief 
that almost any actor, if certain con- 
ditions were granted, could play Iago 
tolerably well; we will now venture 
further, and express a doubt whether 
any actor ever did or ever will play 
Othello entirely and completely well. 
We have all of us read, of course, of 
Edmund Kean in this character; of 
his passion and energy, the magnificent 
pathos with which he delivered certain 
passages, the beautiful apostrophe, 
“Then, oh, farewell,” &c, for instance, 
in which, according to Hazlitt, his 
voice “struck on the heart like the 
swelling notes of some divine music, 
like the sound of years of departed 
happiness.” But the same critic, surely 
no ungenerous or cold one to Kean, 
complains that he was al/ passion and 
energy, “too uniformly on the verge 
of extravagance, too constantly on the 
rack.” And he goes on, “This does 
very well in certain characters, as 
Zanga or Bajazet, where there is 
merely a physical passion, a boiling 
of the blood to be expressed, but it is 
not so in the lofty-minded and gene- 
rous Moor.” He missed too often in 
Kean, though glimpses of it he allows 
were to be caught, what he rightly 
marks as the true note of this magnifi- 
cent work of human genius, “the noble 
tide of deep and sustained passion.” It 
is true the late George Lewes, a very 
shrewd critic of the stage, as of most 
things, has praised Kean more roundly ; 
but then he criticised, as he himself 
allows, from memory, very many years 
after Kean had left the scene of his 
great triumphs, in those later days 
when we begin to 


‘*hear the echoes through the mountains 


throng, 
The winds come to us from the fields of 
sleep ; ” 
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when we begin to feel, or to think we 
f&el 


“That there hath passed away a glory from 
the earth.” 


We get a curious instance of this in one 
of his sayings, which he notes as a par- 
ticular impression that his memory has 
left him of Kean. “ Kean,” says Lewes, 
“vigilantly and patiently rehearsed 
every detail, trying the tones until his 
ear was satisfied ; practising looks and 
gestures until his artistic sense was 
satistied ; and having once regulated these 
he never changed them.” But Hazlitt, 
writing of Kean’s Othello, after seeing 
it again six years after its greatness 
had first struck him, says, “he played 
it with variations, and therefore neces- 
sarily worse.” But indeed one has only 
to read through Mr. Lewes’s observa- 
tions on Charles Matthews, on Fechter, 
on Salvini, to detect the difference ; to 
mark where the writer is criticising 
the living present, and where he is 
criticising the memory of the past. 
Another thing, too, we may note; Mr. 
Lewes seems to have read the character 
somewhat differently from Hazlitt. In 
one and the same breath he declares 
Othello, which he justly names as the 
most trying of all Shakespeare’s parts, 
to have been Kean’s masterpiece, and 
Kean himself to have been wholly un- 
able to be calmly dignified, to have 
been nothing if not passionate. May 
we not rather say Othello can be no- 
thing if not calmly dignified? Pas- 
sionate, of course, he must be, but it 
must be with that terrible passion of 
a calm, majestic soul, “of one not 
easily moved, but who, being moved, 
is stirred to the very depths.” An 
Othello who impresses us from the 
first with a sense of passion, and of 
passion only, is unable really to stir 
and terrify when the proper moment 
for passion comes. A fierce Othello is 
a monstrosity. 


** Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
And passion, having my best judgment 
collied, 
Assays to lead the way.” 
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But if Othello never shows us these 
safer guides, this best judgment ? These 
are not the words of a fierce, passionate 
nature, but rather of one, capable in- 
deed of great depths of passion, 
but knowing how to restrain and 
temper them with judgment; of one, 
let us say again, not easily moved, but 
who, being moved, is stirred to the very 
depths. 


‘* Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the rest ; 
Were it my cue to fight, I should have known 


it 
Without a prompter.” 


This is the true “ noble Moor.” 

Both Mr. Booth and Mr. Irving fail 
in this essential quality, though not 
both in the same degree, nor both 
quite from the same causes. Both, in- 
deed, show glimpses of it, but neither 
can keep hold of it. Mr. Booth’s voice 
and presence are against him here ; his 
accent, though certainly much less 
conspicuous than one might expect, 
yet ever and again jars painfully on 
English ears; and though mere 
smallness of stature signifies little— 
Kean, we know, was a small man, and 
so is Salvini, whose bearing is yet very 
stately and imposing—there is some- 
thing in Mr. Booth’s presence, with all 
its grace and agility, that seems to 
forbid true nobility and majesty of 
demeanour. Yet, as we have said, he 
shows glimpses of it sometimes, not- 
ably in the speech, “Keep up your 
bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them,” and again in the passage just 
quoted, “ Hold your hands,” &e. But 
in the later scenes he loses sight of it 
altogether ; in these he is tumultuous, 
fierce, passionate, but never grand, 
never terrible. Such, indeed, as it 
seems to us, it is beyond his power 
to be; he is,essentially an actor of 
intellect, not of feeling. When he 
strives to express the latter he is 
compelled to fall back on that emp- 
tiest, and alas, commonest resource 
of the actor’s art—on noise. One of 
the shrewdest and sanest of our mo- 
dern critics of the theatre has recently, 
in treating of this very performance, 
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hazarded a doubt whether it is possible 
for Othello not to rant. ‘“ When his 
moments of frenzy arrive,” he says, 
“when he is required to exclaim, 
‘Whip me, ye devils!’ ‘Roast me in 
sulphur!’ and so on, I think his lis- 
teners must prepare to hear from him 
something very like ranting. Othello 
is fairly mad at last, should he not 
rave? Ihave little doubt that Edmund 
Kean’s Othello raved and ranted very 
freely indeed.” Precisely so; and it 
is just because Edmund Kean’s Othello 
raved and ranted so freely that he 
failed to satisfy the acute and clear- 
seeing intelligence of Hazlitt. No 
doubt, as the writer observes, “ the ear 
of our playgoers is unaccustomed to 
oratory; and still more certainly 
Othello is not to be played as a co- 
medy by the late Mr. Robertson is 
treated upon the stage.” Anything 
which rises above the colloquial drawl 
of the modern stage is too apt to be 
called ranting ; but between that drawl 
and real undisguised ranting there are 
many varieties of speech, and it is one 
among these varieties that the true 
Othello should, we think, employ. 
Sound and fury there must be, but 
it is when that sound and fury signify 
nothing that we get ranting. The 
phrase is regarded as so peculiarly 
offensive, one of the lowest almost that 
can be applied to an actor’s style, that 
one is loth to apply it to so intelligent 
and cultured a performer as Mr. Booth ; 
but certainly in the “torrent, tempest, 
and whirlwind of Ais passion,” there is 
but little to recall the noble and lofty- 
minded Moor. One speech in particular 
is so thoroughly unworthy of his intel- 
ligence, that we would especially note 
it; this is the last speech, that magni- 
ficent farewell speech, which surely, in 
the place and circumstance of its de- 
livery, is one of the most affecting pas- 
sages in the whole domain of poetry, 
ancient and modern : 


** Soft you ; a word or two before you go. 
I have done the state some service, and they 
know ’t. 
No more of that. I pray you, in your 
letters, 
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When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

8 of me as 1 am ; nothing extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice: then, must 
you speak 

Of one that lov’d not wisely but too well ; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being 


wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one whose 


hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pus away 
Richer than all his tribe; of one whose 
subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Set = down this ; 
And say, besides, that in Aleppo once, 
Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumciséd dog, 
And smote him--thus.” 


One can imagine Othello standing 
erect beside the bed with its “tragic 
loading,” giving voice to these beauti- 
ful words with the settled calm of a 
despair, a hopelessness more terrible, 
more touching, than all “the sobbing 
Phrygian strains” in the world, piere- 
ing the ears, but leaving the heart cold 
and unstirred. Yet Mr. Booth, as did 
Edmund Kean, acts this speech, with 
violent gestures and disordered voice, 
as though the frenzy of passion had 
still hold of his mind. He who can’so 
misconceive this passage can never 
truly realise Othello. 

Mr. Irving gets nearer, we think, ‘to 
the true man. Inthe tumult and fury 
of his passion he gets, indeed, farther 
away from him, for in such scenes Mr. 
Irving gets altogether away from hu- 
manity. That strange and inexplic- 
able method of speech and action 
which he has chosen to adopt as 
proper to the expression of the highest 
tragedy, in such scenes so overmasters 
and transforms him, that criticism is 
completely baffled. It is true that he 
has of late considerably modified these 
unfortunate vagaries—in his Iago, in- 
deed, they are for the most part con- 
spicuous only by their absence; but 
there of course there is not the same 
scope for them, for there there is no 
high passion ; still in this Othello they 
are much less obtrusive than they were 
in the Othello of his earlier days. But 
they are still to be seen, and so long 
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as they are to be seen, so long will Mr. 
Irving remain unable, in the greatest 
scenes of tragedy, to satisfy all but 
those who love these unlovely things 
for their own sake. An actor must 
express his author’s conception as well 
as understand it ; merely to show that 
he understands it, without being able 
to give that understanding its proper 
form and colour, is but the smallest 
part of his business. True it is that 
in our modern theatre this fact is most 
sadly overlooked. True it is, and in 
this truth lies the most fatal weak- 
ness of our stage, that in these days 
the actor is paramount, the author no- 
thing, a mere necessary appanage of 
the theatre, like the carpenter, the 
scene-shifter, or the call-boy. He is 
but one of the many satellites of the 
great Joves of our theatrical galaxy. 
It is the power of the actor only that 
we recognise now; it is his intellect, 
his personality, his style, that we ad- 
mire—even his peculiarities, so long as 
they are his own; without any heed of 
the effect they may have on the crea- 
tions of the author, without whom 
these objects of our admiration could 
not exist. And thus it is we use so 
complacently that most empty phrase 
that we have borrowed, together with 
so many other empty things, from the 
French theatre, talking rapturously of 
the brilliant actor who “creates” a 
part, without a thought of the poor 
author who has spun, as Bacon says, 
“out of his own entrails,” the web of 
this actor’s fame. With more justice, 
really with how much more justice, 
might we talk of a printer, or a pub- 
lisher, “creating” a book! To such 
thoughtless critics, how aptly comes 
the reproach which the wise Ulysses 
cast on Achilles and his flatterers. 


‘They tax our policy, and call it cowardice, 
Count wisdom as no member of the war, 
Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 
But ‘that of hand: the still and mental 


parts— </aP 

That do contrive how many hands shall 
strike, 

When fitness calls them on, and know by 


measure 
Of their observant toil the enemies’ weight— 


Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity : 
They call this bed-work, mappery, closet- 


war ; 
So _ the ram that batters down the 


wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of his 
poise, 

They place before his hand that made the 


engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of their 
souls 

By reason guide his execution.” * 


But so long as this is so, so long as 
plays are made to measure, and the 
actor is the first figure in our drama, 
so long will that drama remain the 
same poor abortive growth it is now; 
so long shall we have the same thin 
and slovenly work moving for ever in 
the same false and narrow lines ; so 
long shall we have such remarks as 
that which we quoted at the beginning 
of this paper, “that Shakespeare could 
not write a tolerable play for a nine- 
teenth-century audience.” 

Such a sentiment as this it is which 
has fostered and encouraged’ Mr. 
Irving into the extravagances of style 
which often disfigure even his soundest 
and most brilliant work. And it is 
because one gets such work from him 
that one truly feels the pity of that 
foolish unthinking admiration which 
has done ‘so much, is every day doing 
so much, to debase our art, whether in 
the theatre, the painting-room, or the 
study. And had Mr. Irving, when 
first he moved into the higher regions 
of his own art, been rescued from this 
baneful and enervating influence into 
a clearer and keener atmosphere, it is 
impossible to doubt that one of his 
energy and intelligence would not 
have resolved to put away these 
childish vanities from him—would not 
have resolved and have succeeded. 

Yet despite these grave defects, the 
gravest an actor can have—for what 
obstacle can be more serious to an 
actor than that he has not learned to 
speak the language in which he acts, 
has not mastered the medium by which 
he must stamp upon the world the 
impress of his art }—in spite of these, 


1 Troilus and Cressida, Act i. Se. 3. 
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Mr. Irving still, to our mind, more 
truly understands the noble Moor than 
does Mr. Booth. One hardly likes to 
say he more truly realises him, for 
that is a phrase may hardly be applied 
to either ; but he more truly under- 
stands him. He is more dignified, 
more grand, more noble ; he is a greater 
personality. It is the method he has 
adopted to give the impress of this 
personality which is so retarding. His 
extreme deliberation of speech, his 
waywardness of emphasis, his strange 
pronunciation which no known system 
of orthography can justify, his un- 
gainly habit of movement: such are 
the barriers which in his immaturer 
days he himself placed in his onward 
path ; it is the struggle to emancipate 
himself from these which so often and 
so sadly mars his finest work. Yet 
behind this unlovely veil one gets ever 
and again a glimpse of the god; the 
true conception, we think, is there. 
If he would consent to be natural— 
not natural in the sense that some 
people talk of Robertson’s comedies 
as natural—not commonplace, col- 
loquial, vulgar ; but if, by loosing his 
art from those barbaric fetters in which 
he once chose to imprison it, he would 
allow himself the strength and free- 
dom to deal with that conception as, 
by showing that he understands it he 
has shown that he should be able to 
deal with it—then, it might be, we 
should at last get sight of the real 
Othello, the generous, the high-minded ; 
the man not of physical passion only, 
but of lofty soul and resolute will ; 
the Moor noble, as well as valiant. 
Much else too there is in this pre- 
sentation one would gladly linger 
over ; the Desdemona, the Cassio, the 
Roderigo, the Brabantio. But time 
and space are inexorable now as in the 
days of the elder Scriblerus. Othello, 
too, and Iago must still be first and 
paramount ; well played or ill, they 
must, amid all the other characters, 
“stand up and take the morning.” 
Yet the others, how they all contri- 
bute, each according to its own degree, 
to this supreme and glorious whole ! 
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And here it may be noted with what 
strange blindness we have all agreed 
to expunge Bianca from our stage, 
The mistake of an Emilia, “ declined 
into the vale of years,” who has left 
behind her the fatal gift of beauty, 
has been already touched upon; yet 
surely this oversight is graver still. 
It is through Cassio’s mistress that 
the last proof is supplied; by her 
comes the voice denouncing doom to 
the gentle Desdemona. Read the first 
scene of the fourth act through ; take 
away the scene between Iago and 
Cassio, which Othello sees but hears 
not : 


** As he shall smile Othello shall go mad, 
And his unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light 

behaviour 
Quite in the wrong.” 


Really if this scene be taken away 
it seems as though even Othello should 
stop short of murder, Surely, as the 
poison now works—he is somewhat too 
easily moved, 

But of the others. Limited as is 
Miss Terry’s range, wayward and 
uneven as she herself so often is 
within that range, yet within it and 
at her best no living actress of our 
stage can stand beside her. Of all 
our actresses, accomplished as so 
many of them are, and some at least 
greater artists than Miss Terry, she 
alone has that rare and precious gift of 
charm, that gift to which the dullest 
of us can never be insensible, which 
the cleverest can never analyse nor 
define; like the “grand style” it 
can be only spiritually discerned. 
In parts like Desdemona and 
Ophelia, and, to come lower down 
in the scale, Olivia, in Mr. Wills’s 
version of the Vicar of Wakefield, we 
get this inestimable quality in its 
highest and purest form. In the 
earnest tenderness of her appeal to 
the Duke, that pretty conflict between 
her “divided duty”; in the playful 
tenderness of her pleading for Cassio ; 
in the deep yet simple pathos of her 
appeal to Iago, “‘ What shall I do to 
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.win my lord again?” of her answer 
to his greeting : 


‘“* Those that do teach young babes, 

Do it with gentle means and easy tasks ; 

He — have chid me so; for, in good 
aith, 

I am a child to chiding :” 


we get what none other of her con- 
temporaries can give ; much they can 
give which she can not ; but this is hers 
alone, this seeming simple tenderness 
and grace, these “tears in the voice,” 
as the French say—in a word, this 
charm, for there is indeed no other 
word that can so fitly denote this rare 
and delicate quality. It has been 
objected to her that in the scene 
with Iago she is something too fa- 
miliar, forgets too far the distinc- 
tion between the captain’s wife and 
the poor ancient. But surely this is 
not so. She has been in a manner 
entrusted to Iago’s keeping from the 
first; his wife is her companion and 
confidant ; she has the utmost faith in 
his honesty and kindliness ; surely it 
is not unnatural that in the sudden 
shock and pressure of this stunning 
blow she should turn for comfort and 
protection to the stoutest shelter near 
her. 

For Cassio there is Mr. Terriss, a 
very promising young actor, of pleasing 


presence and appearance, and who does 
not seem inclined, as some young 
actors are apt to seem, to rely solely 
on these aids to distinction. His 
Cassio is a very spirited and agreeable 
performance, soldierly and yet well- 
bred, as of one equally at home in 
camp and court. Alone, of all the 
Cassios our later stage has seen, he 
remains a gentleman in his cups ; such 
an one as, one can truly see, would 
never hold with Iago that the offence 
of a bodily wound is greater than the 
offence of a lost reputation. The 
solemn, yet never tedious, gravity of 
Mr. Meade’s Brabantio, his stately 
anger, and no less stately tenderness ; 
the clear and polished elocution of 
Mr. Beaumont as the Duke; the 
foolishness of Mr. Pinero’s Roderigo, 
never degenerating into buffoonery— 
he is quite as earnest in his way as 
Iago himself—all these are well worthy 
of note; all tending, each in its own 
degree, to give that proper finish and 
proportion to the whole which is so 
greatly to be desired in all such work ; 
and which is, perhaps, a more distine- 
tive and a more valuable feature of 
this presentation than even the indivi- 
dual merits of Mr. Irving and Mr. 
Booth, or the happy meeting of two 
such distinguished actors on one 
stage. 
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THe quality which most perplexes 
the foreign student of British charac- 
ter is usually the reverential attach- 
ment which the Englishman entertains 
for the institutions of his country. In 
itself the attachment is not astonish- 
ing, but when it is found how exceed- 
ingly slight is the ordinary Briton’s 
acquaintance with the practical work- 
ing of these institutions, his devoted 
affection for them becomes a legi- 
timate subject for critical contempla- 
tion. Only a limited minority have 


any knowledge of ordinary parlia- 
mentary procedure, and by the vast 
majority the late difficulties of carry- 


ing on business in the Lower House 
must have been very imperfectly com- 
prehended. But there are subjects 
worse known than the regular course 
of a bill in the House of Commons. 
Not to insist upon the general ignor- 
ance of the ordinary process of the 
law, a much simpler and more im- 
portant branch of investigation pre- 
sents itself in the Poor Law admin- 
istration. How many of us connect 
any definite idea with the little para- 
graph which appears every week in 
our morning newspapers }— 

“Last week the total number of paupers 
in the metropolis was 102,380, of whom 
53,813 were in workhouses, and 48,567 
received out-door relief.” 


How many of us have turned over 


1 Ninth Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1879-1880, 

Recollections of Workhouse Visiting and 
Management during Twenty-five Years. By 
L. Twining. (C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1880.) 

First Report of the Association for Promoting 
Trained Nursing in Workhouse Infirmaries. 
44, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street, 1880. 


the pages of that most instructive 
volume the Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board’ We should be sorry to 
inquire how many Honourable Mem- 
bers, who receive it by right, have 
looked beyond the cover. The pro- 
found indifference with which most of 
us view the administration of the Poor 
Law may be gathered from the num- 
ber of ratepayers who pay any atten- 
tion to the electionof guardians. We 
are constantly listening to every 
variety of vilification of the guardians 
of this Union or that, but we never 
care to remember that the remedy 
lies in our own hands, and that if the 
guardians do not do their duty it is 
our business to set them right at the 
next election. The schedule of can- 
didates proceeds from our letter-box 
to our waste-paper basket ; we do not 
take the trouble to find out what man- 
ner of men these are who propose to 
govern our poor; we drop the notice 
into the fire, and then begin a memorial 
on the maladministration of the poor- 
rates! We do not even concern our- 
selves enough to pay a visit to the 
building in which two-thirds of our 
rates are applied to their uses. Pro- 
bably not one reader in fifty of this 
article has ever been inside a work- 
house, except perhaps at Christmastide 
to sing carols and serve tea and cake 
to neat rows of beds occupied by tidy 
old women. To inspect the workhouse 
he helps to maintain does not appear 
to the ratepayer a part of his duty as 
a citizen. He is content with a per- 
petual growl over the rates. 

There is one division of the Poor 
Law administration which one would 
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imagine might claim some share of 
public interest. We have instituted 
a day of succour for the great volun- 
tary hospitals of London, and no one 
can grudge the money that is thus 
given for the healing of the sick and 
suffering. But why have we no warm 
corner of the heart for the workhouse 
infirmaries that fulfil the same high 
mission of healing towards a far vaster 
and more helpless multitude of sick 
poor? Do people realize that there 
are ten thousand poor stretched on 
the beds of workhouse infirmaries 
in the London district alone at this 
moment —a sick town within our 
great city? Let us not dismiss 
these ten thousand suffering men and 
women and children from a place 
in our sympathy because they are 
‘“‘paupers,”’ nor flatter ourselves that 
only hopeless chronic disease, the 
decrepitude of age, and small ail- 
ments of no moment, are found in 
these infirmaries. The patients are 
not universally paupers in perpetuity, 


or taken from pauper classes—though 
it is hard to see why their poverty 
should deprive them of our pity—but 
frequently consist of respectable work- 
ing men temporarily incapacitated and 
impoverished and compelled to accept 
the assistance afforded by the Poor 


Law infirmaries. Even people of the 
middle class and professional men 
have been reduced by stress of cir- 
cumstances to a bed in one of these 
institutions. And although the most 
serious and difficult cases are taken to 
the hospitals, many acute cases re- 
quiring great skill and care are re- 
ceived into workhouse infirmaries.! 


1 A trained nurse’s report, now before me, 
of some cases under her charge during a few 
months at a metropolitan workhouse infirmary, 
fully bears out this statement. One case was 
a frightful ulcer in the leg, with erysipelas up 
to the thigh, requiring the most skilful and 
assiduous treatment to avoid the necessity of 
amputation. Consumption, acute bronchitis, 
scalp wounds with erysipelas, fractured limbs, 
and other ailments dnnting good nursing, 
came under the care of this nurse, and it may 
safely be said that many of them would have 
been aggravated, and might have ended 
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Mr. T. Holmes, senior surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital, speaking at the 
first annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Trained Nursing in Work- 
house Infirmaries, said very justly : 
“T can conceive no objects more 
worthy, and in the present state of 
the infirmaries more absolutely needed, 
than those of your Association. The 
hospitals of London do not, and can- 
not, provide for the medical attend- 
ance of the sick of this great city. It 
is utterly impossible. They are lost 
in an ocean of poverty with which 
they struggle in vain. The hospitals 
are not really intended to provide for 
the sickness of the metropolis. On 
the contrary, they are to give medical 
and surgical relief in certain excep- 
tional cases; and for the bulk of the 
sickness of the metropolis, for the 
poorest class, there are these in- 
firmaries. There are rising up in 
every part of London enormous build- 
ings—larger a great deal than the 
hospitals, admirably constructed and 
officered—buildings in all respects 
fitted for the cure of disease. The 
patients contained in these institutions 
are by no means entirely paupers. 
Any member of a Board of Guardians 
will bear me out in that. There are 
working men and women, paupers for 
the moment, perhaps, who immedi- 
ately on recovery lose that pauperism 
entirely, and go bavk to their work. 
They are in the same condition as 
patients in hospitals, and in point of 
fact the same persons. Neither the 
classes, nor even the class, of disease, 
differ so much as you may imagine. 
There is a great proportion of moder- 
ately acute cases which require a 
great deal of nursing—not merely 
chronic cases slowly dying in the 
infirmary wards—and also a large 
class of persons who are really sick, 
and require very careful and good 
nursing.” * 


fatally, if she had not received a proper 
surgical training. : 

2 Annual Report, Association for Trained 
Nursing, p. 11. 
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Mr. T. M. Dolan, the medical officer 
of the Halifax Union Infirmaries, 
confirms this statement. “Our 
patients,” he says, “are not composed 
in toto of the improvident, the dis- 
solute, the extravagant, or the vicious ; 
the majority are the victims of cir- 
cumstances, deserving poor, whom 
illness alone has led on the down- 
ward step to pauperism. Thus we 
find in our wards the pensionless dis- 
charged soldier with aortic aneurism ; 
the would-be thrifty mechanic with 
phthisis; the baker, bronchitic from 
the result of his employment ; the 
out-door labourer with rheumatism or 
pneumonia, the sequence of exposure 
to cold and wet ; and the representa- 
tives of all trades and classes, suffering 
from various diseases which have first 
drained their private resources, and 
then prevented them from earning a 
living. When all other sources of 
charity are dried up, the workhouse 
infirmaries alone remain for them as 
their haven of refuge.’’} 

If then workhouse infirmaries stand 
in so close a relation with the volun- 


tary hospitals which have long re- 
ceived a large measure of public sym- 
pathy and support, is it not worth 
while to examine as far as we can 
the present provision for the ten 
thousand sick poor who depend for 


their cure upon these institutions ! 
We shall find three classes of in- 
firmaries :— 

1, Infirmaries belonging to separate 
unions. 

2. Sick Asylums, i.e. infirmaries to 
which several Unions conjointly send 
their sick. 

3. Sick wards reserved within the 
workhouse itself. 

Of the separate infirmaries there are 
seventeen open in the London district. 
The number of beds provided in each 
varies from about 200 to 1,000. The 
following i is a list of these institutions, 
with’ the number of beds, beginning 


1 Some Remarks on Workhouse Hospitals, 
by T. M. Dolan, F.R.C.S. Ed., (Leeds, 
1879). 
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with St. Saviour’s, the largest in 
London, and one of the largest in the 
world (we wish we could say the best 
managed) :— 


St. Saviour’s, Walworth (including St. 
ey the Martyr, Southwark, and 
t. Mary, Newington, parishes). . 1,010 
St. George's (including | * George's, 
Hanover Square Seneasatt 8 
and St. John’s, Westminster ‘ 
Whitechapel . : oe 
City of London . 
Lambeth . . . 
Holborn . 
Islington . . 
Shoreditch . 
Wandsworth and Clapham — 
St. Olave’s (including ey and 
Rotherhithe) . 
Kensington 
Hackney t 
St. Gone s-in- ‘the. East , 
Chelsea. . 
Greenwich . 
Camberwell 
Woolwich . 


St. Marylebone has built an in- 
firmary for 750 patients at a cost of 
120,000/7., which has just been opened. 

The sick asylums are three in num- 
ber :—Highgate, with its offshoot in 
Cleveland Street, containing 523 and 
281 beds respectively, for the sick of 
St. Giles and St. George, Bloomsbury, 
St. Pancras, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and the Strand, and part of West- 
minster; and Poplar sick asylum at 
Bromley, for the sick of the Poplar and 
Stepney Unions, containing 586 beds. 

Six unions or parishes still keep 
their sick in the mixed workhouses— 
Bethnal Green, Hampstead, Lewisham, 
Paddington, Fulham, and Mile End 
Old Town; but the last three are 
making arrangements for separate 
infirmaries.” 


* Ninth Annual Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1880, p. xxxii. This Report is not 
so detailed on the subject of infirmaries as 
that of 1879; and in both there are serious 
omissions. There are no statistics of the 
aggregate sick in the metropolitan infirmaries, 
nor of the — in each institution. Salaries 
of officers, rtion of nurses to patients, 
returns of ~ s, nature of cases and diseases, 
and ma ny other important subjects, are left 
unnotice 
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Such is the space allotted to the 
10,000 sick. Any one who has read the 
reports of Dr. Smith and Mr. Farnall 
to the Poor Law Board before the 
Metropolitan Poor Act of 1867, or 
Miss Twining’s admirable record of 
her long experience in workhouse 
visiting, will appreciate the immense 
improvement represented by the 
statistics given above. Much however 
remains to be done in the matter of 
building. The unions which still 
keep their sick in workhouse wards 
must have separate infirmaries under 
a properly trained superintendent. 
Any one who has visited the sick 
ward within a workhouse knows the 
importance of effectually severing the 
infirmary from the workhouse in 
management as well as locality. But 
besides this obvious change the exist- 
ing separate infirmaries are not roomy 
enough. It is not infrequent to see 
two patients in one bed for want of 
adequate accommodation, and the 
overflow of the infirmary is often 
consigned to a common ward in the 
workhouse, under the control, not of 
the infirmary matron, but of the 
matron of the workhouse. Additions 
to several infirmaries are thus urgently 
needed. The sick poor who for want 
of an infirmary, want of room, or 
other reasons, are kept in sick wards 
in the common workhouse, are prin- 
cipally found in the following unions : 
—St. Pancras, St. Giles, Westminster 
(Poland Street), Paddington, Bethnal 
Green, Hampstead, Lambeth, Fulham, 
Lewisham, and (for the present) St. 
Marylebone. At Kensington the ac- 
commodation in the infirmary has 
been found inadequate, and wards in 
the workhouse have been used for the 
overtiow. 

The list of infirmaries given above 
excludes those set apart for infectious 
diseases and the insane and imbecile. 
But by themselves they represent a 
very considerable outlay. An institu- 
tion of the class now demanded costs 
about 100,0007. to erect and fit; and 
the annual expenditure on one such 
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infirmary has been known io reach the 
sum of 25,0007. The whole annual ex- 
penditure on «the twenty infirmaries 
and sick asylums may be reckoned at 
something over 300,000/., giving an 
average of 15,000/. each. 

The new infirmaries required, and 
the additions to those already built, are 
therefore expensive desiderata, though 
not the less essential. But sick people 
have other requisites besides breathing 
space. They require skilled medical at- 
tendance and careful nursing. In these 
important departments the smallness 
of the present expenditure contrasts 
curiously with the magnificence of the 
building funds. It is difficult to see 
why the surgeon of a workhouse 
should be paid only half the salary 
drawn by the surgeon of a prison. 
In spite of the inadequacy of their 
salaries, the class of medical officers 
in whom the supreme control of the 
infirmaries, under the Board of Guar- 
dians, is vested, is one deserving the 
highest respect. In their absence, 
however, the nurses have entire 
authority. It is the system of ap- 
pointing and managing nurses that 
most needs investigation and revision. 

So much has been said and written 
on the evils of pauper-nursing, that it 
is not necessary to descant here upon 
the miserable condition of those sick 
persons who depend for their care and 
cure upon women taken from the 
workhouse attached to the infirmary. 
Pauper-nursing was legally abolished 
in the Metropolis by the Act of 1867, 
and is generally supposed to be extinct. 
The Local Government Board Report 
for 1878-9 complacently remarks that 
“in all the sick asylums and separate 
infirmaries the system of employing 
pauper inmates in the practical work 
of the sick wards, leaving to the paid 
nurses merely the work of general 
supervision, has been now entirely 
superseded by the employment of paid 
nurses.””! The facts, however, are 
not so. Pauper-nursing is not 

1 Local Government Board, Eighth Annual 
Report, 1879, p. xxxviii. 
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abolished, and never will be abolished, 
unless the matter is taken up by the 
public, and strict obedience to the law 
of 1867 enforced in all workhouse 
infirmaries. It is one thing to mako 
a practice illegal, and altogether 
another thing to make it non-existent. 
The Act ordains that all nurses in 
workhouse infirmaries shall have had 
a year’s experience in some institution 
for the sick. It is easy to see how 
the spirit of this law may be evaded 
whilst the letter is observed. A 
woman who has scrubbed the floors or 
washed the clothes of an infirmary 
may be said to have had experience 
in some institution for the sick, and 
accordingly we frequently find such 
women appointed to the responsible 
position of nurse to perhaps twenty or 
or thirty persons suffering from com- 
plaints, for the treatment of which 
laundry work or scrubbing affords cer- 
tainly no preparatory training. In one 
county infirmary the post of sole paid 
nurse was almost given to the cook 
of one of the guardians, who wished 
for a change of occupation! Happily 
the Association for Trained Nurses 
interfered, and substituted a duly 
qualified nurse from the Liverpool 
Infirmary. In a large metropolitan 
infirmary, which is perhaps believed 
by the Local Government Board 
to be conducted according to the 
Act, one trained nurse has the 
charge of forty cases, many of them 
acute, and requiring constant skilled 
attention ; and all the assistance she 
gets is from two pauper women taken 
from the neighbouring workhouse, 
who are not encouraged to do their 
duty by any additional pay, and if 
they are more than usually lazy and 
careless are merely sent back to the 
laundry or scrubbing—which is not 
harder work than is demanded in the 
sick ward—and two other paupers 
equally incompetent and idle are sup- 
plied in their place. The head nurse 
has no control whatever over such 
women, and it is hardly surprising 
that a conscientious woman, who 
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knows what should be done for the 
patients, and sees the impossibility of 
doing it with such assistance, should 
resign her post sooner than be a party 
to injustice and maladministration. 
The case is aggravated in this instance 
by the fact that the matron of the 
infirmary, who has had nothing but 
common workhouse experience, scouts 
the idea of assimilating infirmaries to 
hospitals, and openly states that she 
does not expect nurses to do the nurs- 
ing themselves, but only to superin- 
tend the paupers. Another nurse has 
eighty patients under her charge, and 
only four pauper women to help her ; 
and these have to clean the wards 
as well as to attend the sick! These 
pauper nurses are too often what 
numerous reports have described them 
—ignorant, immoral, idle, careless, 
and cruel. The small miseries their 
patients undergo are past telling. 
Nothing is done without some extortion 
levied upon the little store brought 
to the sick-bed by relatives. The bed 
will not be made without a fee. The 
patient is wholly at the mercy of the 
pauper nurse, who uses her power 
without scruple. Canon Erskine 
Clarke, himself the chairman of a 
large union, with an infirmary of 400 
beds constantly occupied, says, “1 am 
extremely thankful to find the work 
of nursing the sick in our infirmaries 
becoming attractive to skilled nurses. 
Hitherto it has not been so. The 
guardians can get commonplace nurses 
without any particular amount of 
culture. The result is that they them- 
selves being under no higher special 
influences drop down in the scale and 
think of very little except of what 
they eat and drink, and get into 
the way of inforecing black mail. 
When friends visit the patients 
on visiting day, the nurses take care 
that some share of the things that are 
brought for the inmates shall go to 
themselves. You can see how abso- 
lutely miserable, in a quiet way, an 
unkind nurse can make her patients ; 
and it is very difficult for us, as 
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guardians, to ascertain from the poor 

people what their sufferings can be. 

They won't complain until they are 

safe out of it and not coming back 
in.’’? 

We have mentioned one London 
infirmary where pauper-nursing still 
survives; the same may be said of 
many others where the staff of paid 
nurses is insufficient for the number 
of patients. But if we include the 
country infirmaries the case becomes 
still worse. Almost all provincial in- 
firmaries are nursed by paupers under 
the control—or not under the control 
—of one paid nurse, who is herself 
under the authority of the ignorant 
matron of the workhouse. The num- 
ber of nurses is wholly inadequate. 
Mr. Dolan states that at the Halifax 
Union Infirmary there is but one 
nurse to a hundred patients; and this 
is not an exceptional instance. In one 
populous town'the infirmary consists 
of twenty wards, holding about 150 
sick people. One matron manages the 
infirmary and the workhouse together. 
Under her are two paid nurses, as- 
sisted by pauper women, who are 
described as of more or less bad 
character, and commonly unable to 
read or write; and there is no paid 
supervision at night. To this institu- 
tion all the incurables from the town 
and county hospital are sent to wear 
away their painful days in neglect and 
misery, dependent for every necessary 
help upon pauper nurses whose atten- 
tion is directly proportionate to the 
amount of bribe they can get. One 
need not go far from London to find 
an instance of mismanagement in the 
sick wards of workhouses. In a rich 
suburb the patients are kept in the 
workhouse itself—there is no separate 
infirmary—and there is not a single 
trained nurse in the establishment, 
Pauper women are selected for nursing 
by the matron, and all the pay they 
receive is some beer, and occasionally 
half-a-crown a week. The master 

1 First Report, Association for Trained 
Nurses, p. 10. 
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observes that he can manage this sort 
of women much better than trained 
nurses, as they are wholly dependent 
upon his will, and his power over 
them is despotic. Each of these ig- 
norant women has charge of a ward 
of from ten to fourteen patients, some 
suffering from acute complaints. 

It is imperatively necessary that 
the public should take this matter 
into their own hands. If influential 
people would visit the infirmaries of 
their own unions and insist on the em- 
ployment of trained nurses and the 
expulsion of pauper nurses, the evil 
would speedily disappear. If it be ob- 
jected that trained nurses would add 
to the cost of the infirmaries it is not 
hard to expose the false economy of 
the objection. It is surely cheaper 
in the end to curea patient and relieve 
the poor-rate of the charge for his 
maintenance and medicine, than to let 
him linger on at the public expense 
for want of duly qualified nursing. 
The expense of good nursing is a 
foolish argument. The difficulty of 
getting trained nurses is a much more 
serious obstacle. Mr. Holmes of St. 
George’s complains of the difficulty of 
obtaining trained nurses for hospitals ; 
the case is much stronger with respect 
to workhouse infirmaries, where the 
work is often very discouraging, the 
management inefficient and indifferent, 
and the staff inadequate. Good nurses 
have not hitherto been attracted to 
this class of work, though we are glad 
to learn that at length they are coming 
forward. But apart from the pre- 
judice against nursing in workhouse 
infirmaries, there is the fact to be con- 
sidered that the provision for training 
nurses is not equal to the demand for 
them. It is true that the last fifteen 
years have witnessed great improve- 
ments both in nursing and in training 
nurses. The Nightingale Fund School 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital had the honour 
of beginning the reform, and the excel- 
lent Infirmary of Liverpool, now pro- 
viding for 1,200 patients, was reformed 
in 1865 by Agnes Jones, a Nightingale 
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nurse, aided by twelve others from the 
same school. The new Highgate 
Central Sick Asylum was also placed 
under the control of a staff consisting 
entirely of Nightingale nurses in 
1870, and an almost ideal degree of 
excellence was attained. The Liver- 
pool Infirmary, and the great In- 
firmary at Crumpsall near Man- 
chester, with its 1,400 beds, are not 
only admirably managed, but have 
undertaken to enlarge their useful 
work by training probationers. These 
institutions will furnish much of what 
is needed, but they cannot meet the 
large demand which a really satis- 
factory reform of workhouse nursing 
would make upon them. The low 
salary of the infirmary nurses (20/. 
a year) is suitable for a class of 
women socially inferior to the ladies 
who would volunteer if the remu- 
neration were higher. The women 
required have not as a rule the means 
of paying for their training—which 
costs from 10/. a year at Crumpsall to 
about 30/7. in London hospitals—and 
some help from outside is necessary 
if the requisite number and quality 
of nurses are to be secured. Besides 
this, some organisation is needful 
both to scrutinise the management 
of the infirmaries and to bring the 
guardians and the trained nurses 
en rapport. The guardians ought to 
know where trained nurses are to be 
obtained, and then they would not 
be compelled to fall back upon the 
common material supplied by the 
workhouse itself. 

With these two objects an associa- 
tion for promoting trained nursing 
in workhouse infirmaries has been 
recently organised under the presi- 
dency of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Teck, ever zealous for good 
works. This association places pro- 
bationers, so far as its funds permit, 
at the infirmaries where nurses are 
trained, scatters nurses among the 
wards of the metropolitan infirmaries, 
and puts itself in communication with 
the Boards of Guardians, twenty of 

No. 261.—vowu. XLiv. 
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which have already applied for nurses. 
But the Association has another object 
which includes the rest. It is certain 
that although every effort should be 
made to put trained nurses in the place 
of untrained women, the work of the 
trained nurse can never be satisfactory 
until the matron is taken from a higher 
class. Whilst we provide for a pro- 
perly trained and educated medical 
superintendent, we content ourselves 
with any old housekeeper as matron of 
the infirmary. An untrained nurse 
from the old sick wards of the 
workhouse sometimes finds favour in 
the guardians’ eyes, and is chosen 
matron of the new infirmary, with the 
charge of several hundred sick people. 
Good nurses will not stay under a 
woman of this kind, who baulks their 
every endeavour for improvement. Bad 
nurses will become worse under such 
a matron. It is essential that the 
matron of a workhouse infirmary 
shall not only be a trained nurse, but 
also a lady of high moral influence, 
capable of raising the tone of the 
whole institution placed in her charge 
—such a lady as the late Miss Hill of 
Highgate, who made the Central Sick 
Asylum the despair of other institu- 
tions. The fine influence of a lady at 
the head of an infirmary has also been 
exemplified at Kensington, where a 
thorough change for the better has 
followed a good appointment. There 
can be no doubt that the first thing to 
be aimed at is to fill every matron’s 
post, as it becomes vacant, with a 
highly - educated, medically - trained 
lady, who shall not act merely as the 
housekeeper of the institution (there 
is a matron’s assistant who can fill 
that office), but shall be the controlling 
and purifying influence in the sick 
wards, the protector not the persecu- 
tor of the sick, the director not the 
accomplice of the nurses, and the 
cordial co-operator, not the opponent, 
of the medical officer. When a duly 
qualified lady is appointed to the head 
of each infirmary, the rest follows as 
a matter of course. A fit matron will 
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only have fit nurses under her, and the 
“pauper system will have received its 
death-blow. We do not doubt that 
there will be candidates for this im- 
portant post. Few nobler fields of 
work are open to women than the care 
of the sick and distressed, and no one 
person can exercise a wider influence 
for good or ill among the poor than 
the matron of a workhouse infirmary. 
We are glad that the Local Govern- 
ment Board and many of the Boards 
of Guardians are disposed to co- 
operate with the new Association. 
No election of matron should hence- 
forward take place without its advice; 
and guardians will do well to consider 
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its offer of trained nurses before the 
public takes it into its own hands to 
demand a thorough investigation into 
the conditions of nursing, not merely 
of the ten thousand sick who lie in 
the infirmary wards of London, but of 
the sick poor of all the kingdom. Let 
it be remembered that the present 
evils of workhouse nursing are not by 
law established—that a little inspec- 
tion and representation would remove 
many of these evils—and that the 
influence of a true lady at the head of 
each infirmary would probably meet 
every requirement. 


Srantey Lane-Poo.e. 
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DwELr a certain poor man in his day, 
Near at hand to Hilda’s holy house, 
Learning’s lighthouse, blessed beacon, built 
High o’er sea and river, on the head, 
Streaneshalch in Anglo-Saxon speech, 
Whitby, after, by the Norsemen named. 
Cedmon was he call’d; he came and went, 
Doing humble duties for the monks, 
Helping with the horses at behest ; 
Modest, meek, unmemorable man, 

Moving slowly into middle age, 

Toiling on,—twe!ve hundred years ago. 
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Still and silent, Cedmon sometimes sat 
With the serfs at lower end of hall ; 
There he marvell’d much to hear the monks 
Singing sweetly hymns unto their harp, 
Handing it from each to each in turn, 
Till his heart-strings trembled. Otherwhile, 
When the serfs were merry with themselves, 
Sung their folk-songs upon festal nights, 
Handing round the harp to each in turn, 
Cedmon, though he loved not lighter songs, 
Long’d to sing,—but he could never sing. 


Sad and silent would he creep away, 
Wander forth alone, he wist not why, 
Watch the sky and water, stars or clouds 
Climbing from the sea; and in his soul 
Shadows mounted up and mystic lights, 
Echoes vague and vast return’d the voice 
Of the rushing river, roaring waves, 
Twilight’s windy whisper from the fells, 
Howl of brindled wolf, and cry of bird ; 
Every sight and sound of solitude 
Ever mingling in a master thought, 

Glorious, terrible, of the Mighty One 
Who made all things. As the Book declared 
‘In the Beginning He made Heaven and Earth,’ 


Thus lived Cedmon, quiet year by year ; 
Listen’d, learn’d a little, as he could ; 
Worked, and mused, and prayed, and held his peace. 


Toward the end of harvest time, the hinds 
Held a feast, and sung their festal songs, 
Handing round the harp from each to each. 
But before it came where Cedmon sat, 

Sadly, silently, he stole away, 
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Wander’d to the stable-yard and wept, 
Weeping laid him low among the straw, 

Fell asleep at last. And in his sleep 

Came a Stranger, calling him by name: 
“Qxedmon, sing to me!” “TI cannot sing. 
Wherefore—wo is me!—I left the house.”’ 
“Sing, I bid thee!” ‘ What then shall I sing?” 
“Sing the Making of the World.” Whereon 
Cedmon sung: and when he woke from sleep 
Still the verses stay’'d with him, and more 
Sprang like fountain-water from a rock 

Fed from never-failing secret springs. 


Praising Heaven most high, but nothing proud, 
Cedmon sought the Steward and told his tale, 
Who to Holy Hilda led him in, 

Pious Princess Hilda, pure of heart, 
Ruling Mother, royal Edwin’s niece. 
Cedmon at her bidding boldly sang 

Of the Making of the World, in words 
Wondrous ; whereupon they wotted well 
’Twas an Angel taught him, and his gift 
Came direct from God: and glad were they. 
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Thenceforth Holy Hilda greeted him 
Brother of the brotherhood. He grew 


Famedest monk of all the monastery ; 
Singing many high and holy songs 

Folk were fain to hear, and loved him for: 
Till his death-day came, that comes to all. 


Cedmon bode that evening in his bed, 
He at peace with men and men with him ; 
Wrapt in comfort of the Eucharist ; 
Weak and silent. “Soon our Brethren sing 
Evensong?” he whisper’d. ‘Brother, yea.” 
“Let us wait for that,” he said ; and soon 
Sweetly sounded up the solemn chant. 
Cedmon smiled and listen’d; when it lull’d, 
Sidelong turn’d to sleep his old white head, 
Shut his eyes, and gave his soul to God, 
Maker of the World. 
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Twelve hundred years 
Since are past and gone, nor he forgot, 
Earliest Poet of the English Race. 
Rude and simple were his days and thoughts. 
Wisely speaketh no man, howso learn’d, 
Of the making of this wondrous World, 
Save a Poet, with a reverent soul. 


WILuiaM ALLINGHAM. 


Nore.—This alliterative metre is not at all an imitation, but in some 
degree a reminiscence of the old English poetry. 
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TWENTY-FouR hours after landing in 
New York, my preparations for a 
journey to the far west were completed, 
and I found myself looking out from 
the windows of a Pullman car that 
rapidly swept past the blue reaches of 
the Hudson. A project which had 
been little more than a dream for 
many years was now at last actually 
realised. Let me briefly explain this 
project, that the purport of the journey, 
and of the following notes, may be 
understood. 

And first I would give the reader 
due warning that the object of the 
expedition was not sport or adventure, 
but science. My companion and I 
were not, indeed, wholly unarmed. To 
go without at least revolvers into these 
western wildernesses, would, we were 
told, be sheer folly. My weapon dis- 


appeared, however, in an early part of 
our travels, but my friend’s did occa- 
sional service upon a badger or prairie 


hen. All the sport that was done 
consisted in the slaughter of the ante- 
lope or elk that was needed for food. 
Nevertheless, from first to last, the 
journey was full of interest, and in a 
quiet way, even of excitement. We 
had game of our own to hunt, and we 
pursued it with such measure of suc- 
cess as at least amply to justify our 
own expectations, and to reward us for 
the enterprise 

Everybody now knows the kind of 
evidence from which it has been es- 
tablished that the present surface of 
the dry land has once been in a 
wholly different condition. In all 
parts of the world this evidence 
obtrudes itself, often so conspicuously 
as from earliest times to have arrested 
the attention of mankind, and to have 
suggested, or at least coloured, mytho- 
logy and local superstition. In many 
places, for example, as soon as the 
layer of soil or subsoil has been re- 


moved, the rock below, with its im- 
bedded shells or corals, or other re- 
mains of marine life, is at once seen 
to have been the bottom of the sea. 
At other points we find traces of rivers 
which must have had their sources in 
mountains that have long since dis- 
appeared, and which fed lakes or 
watered woodlands and plains that for 
ages have been buried out of sight. 
Or, again, we come upon the earth 
and stones left by vanished glaciers, 
upon the limestone spread out by 
springs long ago dried up, upon the 
sheets of lava or heaps of ashes 
thrown out by volcanoes that have 
been extinct and effaced for ages. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the pre- 
sent surface of the land, so far from 
being aboriginal, is only the latest 
phase of a long succession of geo- 
graphical revolutions, the uppermost 
leaf, as it were, of a series of volumes 
that lie beneath it. Mountains and 
hills, valleys and plains, instead of 
standing out as parts of the primeval 
architecture of the globe, can be shown 
to belong to many different epochs of 
the earth’s long history. 

But the question remains, how these 
familiar features have come to be im- 
pressed on the surface of the land. 
Granted that the solid materials out of 
which a mountain or table-land has 
been built were originally accumulated 
as sediment on the floor of the sea, 
how has this hardened sediment been 
fashioned into the well-known linea- 
ments of the land? The solution of 
this question aroused some years ago 
a keen discussion, and has given rise 
to a portentous mass of geological 
literature. The combatants, as in 
most warfares, scientific or other, 
ranged themselves into two camps. 
There were the Convulsionists, or 
believers in the paramount efficacy of 
subterranean movement, who, starting 
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from the universally admitted proofs 
-of upheaval, crumpling, and fracture, 
sought an explanation of the pre- 
sent inequalities of the land in un- 
equal disturbance from below. On 
the other hand, there were the 
Erosionists, or upholders of the etlicacy 
of superficial waste, who maintained 
that besides the elevations due to 
subterranean causes, mountains, 
valleys, and all the other features of a 
landscape have been gradually carved 
into their present shapes by the slow 
abrasion of the air, rain, rivers, frosts, 
and the other agents of subaérial 
erosion. The contest, which was keen 
enough some years ago, has for a 
while almost ceased among us, though 
an occasional shot from younger com- 
batants, fired with the old enthusiasm, 
serves to keep alive the memory of the 
campaign. 

Having long ago attached myself 
to the camp of the Erosionists, though 
by no means inclined to do battle 
under the extreme “ quietest ” banners 
of some of its champions, I have been 
led, in the course of my wanderings 
over this country and the Continent, 
to look at scenery with a peculiar in- 
terest. I have long been convinced, 
however, that for the proper discus- 
sion of the real efficacy of superficial 
erosion in the development of a ter- 
restial surface, the geologists of Europe 
have been at great disadvantage. The 
rocks in these regions have undoubt- 
edly been subjected to so many changes 
—squeezed, crumpled, fractured, up- 
heaved, and depressed—that the 
efects of unequal erosion upon their 
surface has been masked by those of 
subterranean disturbance. The pro- 
blem has thus become much more 
complicated than, with simpler geo- 
logical structure, it would have been. 
Its solution has demanded an amount 
of knowledge of geological structure 
ve can hardly be ac: quired without 
long and laborious training, the want 
of which on the part of many who 
have taken part in the controversy, 
has led to the calling in question or 
denial of facts, about the reality and 


meaning of which there should never 
have been any doubt at all. That, in 
spite of these obstacles, observers in 
this country should have been able to 
brush aside the accidental or adven- 
titious difficulties, and get at the real 
gist of the matter, as I am certain 
they have done, seems to me a lasting 
proof of their scientific prowess. 

Now, it is unquestionably true that 
had the birthplace of geology lain on 
the west side of the Rocky Mountains, 
this controversy would never have 
arisen, The efficacy of denudation, 
instead of evoking doubt, discussion, 
or denial, would have been one of the 
first obvious principles of the science, 
established on the most irrefragable 
basis of patent and most impressive 
facts. Over thousands of square 
miles the strata remain practically 
unchanged from their original hori- 
zontal position, so that the effects of 
surface erosion can at once be detected 
upon their flat parallel layers. The 
country has not been under the sea 
for a vast succession of geological 
periods. It has not been buried, like 
so much of northern Europe, and 
north-eastern America, under a thick 
cover of ice-borne clays and gravels. 
Its level platforms of sandstone, 
shale, clay, or limestone, lie at the 
surface, bare to the wind and rain, 
and their nes can be followed mile 
after mile, as if the whole region were 
one vast geological model to which 
the world should come to learn the 
fundamental laws of denudation. 

For the exploration of these 
western territories, the enlightened 
enterprise of various departments 
under the American Government has 
already done a great deal. During 
the last ten or fifteen years, vari- 
ous surveys of different ‘portions of 
the region have been carried on, and 
a voluminous series of maps and re- 
ports has been issued embodying the 
results of the explorations. Through 
the courteous liberality of these de- 
partments, for which on all occasions 
I am anxious to express my gratitude 
and admiration, I had received copies 
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of most of their publications. The 
descriptions of King, Hayden, Powell, 
Gilbert, Dutton, Emmons, Hague, 
Marvine, Endlich, and others; and the 
remarkable drawings of Holmes had 
made me in some respects familiar 
with the general aspects of the scenery 
and geological structure of the regions. 
From these works it was evident that 
questions over which we had been 
fighting so long in Europe, were finally 
settled by Nature herself in America, 
after a fashion admitting of no more 
cavil. It was well worth while to 
make a journey to the far west to see 
with one’s own eyes the demonstration 
for which one had longed on this side 
of the Atlantic. And this was what 
I now had determined to do, with the 
companionship of an old friend of kin- 
dred tastes, Mr. Henry Drummond, of 
the New College, Glasgow, who from 
first to last shared in the work and 
smoothed the little privations of the 
journey. 

Of the travelling westward, now 
made so familiar and comparatively 
easy by the various rival railroad com- 
panies, little need be said here. There 
is an early and late feature of it, how- 
ever, to which reference may be made, 
partly in the hope that every renewed 
protest against an abuse, as offensive 
to many of our cousins on the other 
side as to a visitor from the old 
country, may help towards its ulti- 
mate suppression. Hardly is the 
traveller out of New York than he 
notices that every natural rock, islet, 
or surface of any kind that will hold 
paint is disfigured with advertisements 
in huge letters. The ice-worn bosses 
of gneiss which, rising out of the 
Hudson, would in themselves be such 
attractive objects in the landscape, are 
rendered hideous by being made the 
groundwork on which some kind of 
tobacco, or tooth-wash, or stove-polish 
is recommended to the notice of the 
multitude. All the way west to the 
Pacific, along the railway route, the 
same barbarous practice has been em- 
ployed, with an ingenuity and perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause. 


Some of the most picturesque cafions 
on the route have had their walls 
turned into advertising boards—for the 
spoilers have travelled with ladders as 
well as paint-pots, and have carefully 
inscribed their wares on precipices 
which would ordinarily be inacces- 
sible. Oil-paint lasts for many years ; 
so that even if the sacrilege be soon 
suppressed it will be long before the 
record of it has wholly disappeared. 
Not many years ago Chicago lay at 
the extreme verge of advancing civi- 
lisation. One who had been so far 
west could boast that he had reached 
the limits of settlements, and had 
looked on the great plains haunted by 
wild red men and buffaloes. Now, 
however, the network of railways has 
spread far beyond Chicago, which is 
become one of the chief marts of the 
Union, having free communication 
alike by water and land with the 
eastern seaboard of the continent. I 
was making some such natural reflec- 
tions as the train slowed in approach- 
ing Chicago station, when a noise as 
of broken glass came from the other 
unoccupied end of the car. The crash 
was loud enough to startle everybody 
for a moment, but the conversation 
and packing up of bags were imme- 
diately resumed. On going to the 
spot I found that two window-panes 
of the car had been pierced, at about 
the same height, by two successive 
bullets from a revolver. One of the 
balls had made a clean, sharp hole in 
the plate glass, and would no doubt 
have continued its journey through 
the body of any unfortunate occupant 
of the seat. This was our first ex- 
perience of ‘“ Western life.” We 
looked next morning in the papers 
for an account of the “outrage,” as 
it would have been termed by our 
penny-a-liners at home. It was not 
mentioned at all. We found, how- 
ever, records of so many successful 
shootings that the non-insertion of our 
episode was easily to be explained. 
The incident impressed me with a 
sense of recklessness in the use of fire- 
arms and disregard of life—an impres- 
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sion that was not effaced by the rest 
of the journey. 

We crossed the Mississippi at night, 
and having some time to wait at the 
Quincy junction, walked down to the 
banks of the river and reverently 
dipped our hands in the great ‘“‘ Father 
of Waters.” Lights gleamed from the 
further side, heightening the effect of 
vastness and mystery. Behind us, too, 
gleamed the much brighter lights of 
rival drinking saloons, from which, 
before resuming the journey, we were 
enabled to enlarge our rapidly growing 
vocabulary of American drinks. The 
Missouri river at Kansas City is the 
muddiest, most tumultuous flood of 
rolling water lever saw. Yet it was 
now the month of August, and there 
had been a long course of previous 
dry weather. The train carried us 
slowly across a creaking wooden bridge 
over the boiling sea below, past some 
cliffs of old alluvium, into a station 
full of negroes, of whom there had 
been a large influx from the South in 
search of a proposed settlement in 
Kansas. There being now some kind 
of pic-nic or holiday afoot, they were 
a merry, noisy crowd, dressed out and 
bedizened as only niggers can be. One 
seldom realises what an extraordinary 
variety of tint there may be in a 
coloured population. Some of the ex- 
cursionists were of the most perfect 
coal-black shade, from which every 
gradation could be noted till the crisp 
hair and characteristic features re- 
mained as almost the only traces of 
negro blood. Westward still, through 
endless monotonous miles of maize and 
yet unbroken land, the train moved 
wearily, hour after hour, until on 
getting up in the morning we found 
ourselves unmistakably on the great 
prairie at last. Perhaps no type of 
scenery so closely fulfils a previous 
mental picture of it as the western 
prairie of North America. Seen after 
a hot summer, it spreads out as a vast 
treeless, arid expanse, covered with a 
saort and sparse grass, which though 
green and flowery in spring, becomes 
parched by drought into a kind of 





hay, through which the baked soil 
everywhere peeps. For hundreds of 
miles together the undulations never 
rise into hills nor sink into valleys. A 
sluggish streamlet, depressed a few 
feet or yards beneath the general level, 
winds here and there in lazy curves 
till it joins some sluggish and muddy 
tributary of the Missouri, that creeps 
along a level plain, bounded by low 
bluffs. But ere autumn comes many 
of these watercourses have been re- 
duced to groups of stagnant pools. 

At proper intervals stations have 
been built, with means for supplying 
the engines with water and fuel. It 
was at one of these halting places that 
we were able to set foot for the first 
time on the prairie. The brief halt 
enabled us to make some observations 
that served materially to beguile the 
tedium of this railway journey, and to 
invest the featureless prairie with a 
new interest. Every traveller across 
the continent has remarked the in- 
credible number of ant-hills and bur- 
rows of the prairie-dog and gopher by 
which the flat, bare surface of the 
plains is marked. The ground ap- 
pears to be in a constant state of 
cutaneous eruption. So leisurely does 
the train move along, however, that 
for some hours after daylight we sat 
looking out on this singular scene 
before an opportunity came of getting 
down to have a closer view of it. We 
noticed that though the general colour 
of the soil is a dirty yellowish grey or 
drab, the ant-hills have a somewhat 
pinkish tint. Our first halt revealed 
the curious fact that this difference 
arises from the choice which the ants 
make of their building materials. 
With infinite labour they pick up 
from the surface of the prairie the 
small broken crystals of flesh-coloured 
felspar that are sparsely strewed there. 
The rocks underneath are various sand- 
stones, clays, and limestones, the de- 
composition of which could never have 
furnished this felspar detritus. I ex- 
amined a good many ant-hills, and 
found the same kind of fragments on 
all of them. The felspar grains were 
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most abundant, but there occurred 
also small pieces of quartz and other 
minerals of crystalline rocks, and here 
and there some black glistening specks 
of coal. There seemed to be a thin 
crust or veneering of this kind of fine 
detritus over the drab-tinted soil, not 
thick enough to be readily observable, 
but yet sufticiently persistent to supply 
the materials so patiently gathered 
together into these little mounds. 

No warning bell gives the traveller 
notice to resume his place in the cars, 
and we had just time after hearing the 
“All aboard!” of the conductor to 
regain the train, more puzzled than 
ever by the prairie ant-hills. The 
source of this fine felspar drift, and 
the cause of its being spread so thinly 
over the many hundreds of square 
miles it evidently covered, were ques- 
tions in the history of the prairies 
which we could not answer, but to 
which we were able to return with 
more light and increased interest on 
the homeward journey. At last, on 
the far western horizon the first sum- 
mits of the Rocky Mountains rose like 
blue islets out of the sea. Hour after 
hour, as the train ground its dusty 
way over the plain, these islets rose 
higher, till at last they united into 
the long noble range of the snow- 
streaked Colorado Alps, with Pike’s 
Peak, Long’s Peak, and a host of 
other broad-based cones towering far 
up into the clear air. 

It was no part of our programme 
to linger among these mountains. Yet 
we must have a peep into them in 
passing. Curious and interesting that 
peep proved to be. The first few hours 
showed us on what a different plan 
these mountains had been constructed 
from that which is more familiar in 
the old world. Approaching the Alps, 
for instance, you cross a succession of 
parallel minor ranges, or foot-hills, 
like the Jura, which flank the more 
colossal ramparts behind them. But 
these Colorado mountains tower 
straight out of the plain. For hun- 
dreds of miles to the east the Creta- 
ceous or Tertiary strata underlying 
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the prairie seem to be nearly flat or 
only very slightly undulating, though 
there is a steady rise of the ground 
westwards. But at the foot of the 
mountains they are at once abruptly 
pitched up on end. So sharp and 
sudden is the bend that it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that 
you might sit on the flat beds and lean 
your back on the vertical ones. From 
some points of view the solid sheets 
of rock make a magnificent curve 
from the plains up into the line of 
serrated crags which their broken 
edges present against the sky. The 
meaning of this structure is soon 
apparent when the traveller ascends 
one of the numerous deep gorges or 
cafions into which the flanks of the 
mountains have been trenched by the 
erosion of the escaping drainage. In 
the course of a brief space he finds that 
he has crossed the uptilted formations, 
and has reached the ancient granitic 
and crystalline rocks, which have 
been driven up like a huge wedge 
through the younger strata of the 
prairies, and now form the axis of 
the Colorado mountains. But for the 
protrusion of this wedge the “ Centen- 
nial State” would have been a quiet 
pastoral or agricultural territory like 
the region to the eastward. The rise 
of the granitic axis, however, has 
brought up with it that incredible 
mineral wealth which in a few years 
has converted the loneliest mountain 
solitudes into busy hives of industry. 
Places that a few years ago were 
haunted only by wild beasts, and pro- 
bably hardly ever saw even a red man, 
now count their population by thous- 
ands. Mining camps have grown into 
cities, with important public buildings, 
hotels, and many of the luxuries as well 
as vices of modern city life. There is 
a feverish rush westward. Advertise- 
ments placarded all over the Union 
by rival railroad companies show the 
cheapest and quickest route to the 
new El Dorado of Colorado, and hold 
out tempting prospects of rapidly ac- 
quiring a fortune there. We found 
ourselves unwittingly moving west- 
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wards on this wave of emigration. It 
wus tacitly assumed that we, too, were 
bound for a “claim” somewhere. 
After a glimpse at the caiions and 
camp-life of these uplands, we skirted 
their eastern slopes, amid mounds of 
débris which renewed our interest in 
the problem that had been started by 
the prairie ant-hills. Without halting 
at that time, however, but pursuing 
our way westward by the Union Pacific 
Railroad, we made no stop till we came 
within sight of the Uintah Mountains 
in Wyoming. This long journey is 
marked in the recollection of a tra- 
veller by the complete demolition of 
his previous mental picture of the 
“Rocky Mountains.” Misled by the 
absurd and utterly false system, still 
far from extinct, of representing a 
watershed on a map by a continuous 
range of mountain chain, most people 
have grown up in the belief that the 
backbone of North America consists 
of a colossal rampart of mountains, 
which traverses the continent as a 
continuous range running in a nearly 
north and south direction; and so 
extraordinarily rugged as to have 
deserved the special appellation of 
“ Rocky.” No conception could well 
be further from the reality. To depict 
the American watershed in this way 
is nearly as erroneous as it would be 
to draw a lofty mountain chain from 
the Pyrenees across the heart of 
France, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Russia, as indicative of the watershed 
of Europe. Such is the force of habit 
engendered by the long use of faulty 
maps, that though we knew what the 
true structure of the country had been 
shown to be, it was yet with a feeling 
almost of incredulity that we looked 
out upon the scene on either side of 
the railroad track as the train ap- 
proached the summit of the route. 
The Colorado Alps had sunk down 
into a series of low ridges, though we 
could still see in the far distance some 
of their more notable peaks. North- 
ward the tops of some distant hills in 
Wyoming loomed up on the horizon, 
but all round us not only were there 


no mountains, but hardly anything 
that deserved to be called a hill—cer- 
tainly nothing that for a moment 
suggested the crest of a mountain 
range. The railway company, with a 
laudable desire for the diffusion of 
correct geographical knowledge, has 
had a board inscribed “ Summit of the 
Rocky Mountains,” and placed at the 
highest level of their line. One looks 
round with a feeling of disappointment 
for the peaks and crests that ought to 
have been there. Instead of these, 
there is the same long smooth prairie- 
like slope, out of which rise numerous 
quaint knobs of pink granite. The 
central wedge, not having been driven 
so far upward here, forms no conspicu- 
ous feature at the surface. Yet it 
has carried up the same red sandstones 
on its eastern flank that rise in verti- 
cal bands among the cajions north of 
Denver. From the plain of the Missouri 
the prairie, there about 1,000 feet 
above sea-level, rises slowly in elevation 
westwards, till at Cheyenne, a distance 
of rather more than 500 miles, its 
surface has an average elevation of 
about 6,000 feet. In the next eighteen 
miles, however, it makes a more rapid 
slope, for it mounts to an elevation of 
8,271 feet above the sea. The loss of 
the cherished delusion about the 
aspect of the Rocky Mountains was 
in some small measure compensated 
by a glimpse we had of the source 
whence the prairies have derived their 
fine detritus and the ants their 
favourite pink building materials. 
The granite of this elevated plateau is 
a bright flesh-coloured rock, crumbling 
into sand, the grains of which are 
mainly of pink cleavable orthoeclase 
felspar. Exposed to all the vicissitudes 
of weather at so great an altitude, the 
rock readily disintegrates. Every 
shower of rain washes down some of 
its detritus, which is further carried far 
over the plains by wind. It was no 
doubt from such a rock as this that 
the widespread felspar drift of the 
prairie had been derived, and this very 
ridge had probably furnished a due 
amount of it. 
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After crossing the summit, the rail- 
road track descends slowly into the 
elevated plateau known as the La- 
ramie Plains, which still drain eastward 
into the Atlantic. Not until the train 
has crossed this dreary region for some 
150 miles or more, does it reach the 
true watershed of the country. And 
then, instead of a colossal rampart of 
rugged mountains, we find still the 
same monotonous plains on which the 
few names that have been affixed to 
localities—Red Desert, Bitter Creek, 
Salt Wells, and others—sutiiciently de- 
note the sterile character of the region. 
We were now among the head waters 
of the great Colorado River on the 
Pacific slope of the continent. But of 
visible slope there is for a long way no 
trace. It is a bare, treeless, verdure- 
less waste, crumbling under the fierce 
glare of a cloudless sky, and the hot 
blast of a parching wind. Yet for 
long ages these deserts were the site 
of a succession of lakes, vaster in size 
than any now existing on the Ameri- 
can continent. The water has disap- 
peared, and out of the hardened clay 
and mar! of the lake bottoms, the ele- 
ments are carving some of the weirdest 
scenery on the face of the earth. Every 
mile of the dusty journey now brought 
with it new and still stranger proofs 
of this marvellous erosion. At one 
moment we were looking out on 
what might have been taken for 
the bastions of a fort that had 
stood a long siege. Another curve 
of the line brought into view seem- 
ingly the mouldering battlements and 
decayed acropolis of some early heroic 
city; at the next turn the array of 
rock-forms could find no adequate 
parallel in human architecture. Scenery 
more indescribable can hardly be con- 
ceived. As yet, indeed, all we could 
see or know of these “ Bad Lands” was 
from the windows of the car. But we 
saw clearly enough by their level lines 
of stratification that their forms had 
been sculptured out of horizontal rocks 
by surface agents. League after league 
this lesson of utterly inconceivable 
waste rose out impressively on either 
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side, until at last, when we reached 
Carter Station, we almost felt that we 
had seen about as much as our facul- 
ties could very well assimilate. But 
much more was in store for us. 

Thanks to the thoughtful kindness 
of my friends, Dr. F. V. Hayden, to 
whom the geology of western America 
owes so much, and Dr. Joseph Leidy, 
the revered Nestor of American com- 
parative anatomy, Judge Carter was 
waiting our arrival, and soon carried us 
off, bag and baggage, to his hospitable 
home at Fort Bridger. In former 
days, before railway communication 
was opened across the continent, Fort 
Bridger was an important station on 
the emigrant road to Salt Lake and 
the Pacific Coast. It is now no longer 
a military post, and being at a distance 
from the present highway of traffic, 
some of its disused buildings are fall- 
ing into disrepair. But Judge Carter, 
who used to be the patriarch of the 
district, still lives at his post, combin- 
ing in his own worthy person the offices 
of postmaster, merchant, farmer, cattle- 
owner, judge, and general benefactor 
of all who claim his hospitality. His 
well-known probity has gained him the 
respect and goodwill of white man and 
red man alike, and we found his name 
a kind of household word all through 
the west. So rapidly and completely 
have things been changed on this route 
by the formation of the railway, that 
in listening to Judge Carter’s stories of 
the olden time, one could hardly realise 
that some of the most startling of them 
did not go further back than fifteen or 
twenty years. Horse-stealing would 
appear to have been the one unpar- 
donable sin in these quarters. You 
might kill a man outright, and it might 
be nobody’s affair either to avenge him 
or to see you brought to justice for the 
murder. But to steal his horse was to 
leave him to perish on the plains; and 
if you stole his horse this week you 
might return and steal mine next. So 
the best method of preventing that 
mishap was to put it out of your power 
ever to steal again. Killing you was 
consequently not murder ; it was merely 
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punishing effectually an offence that 
could not be reached by any ordinary 
legal means, in a region where crimi- 
nals were many and police were none. 
Judge Carter had had many experi- 
ences of horse-stealers. On one occa- 
sion, travelling eastward across the 
prairie with his wife and family, he 
found next morning the horses stolen. 
Such a position resembles that of a 
ship at sea, without masts or sails. 
There was no station at which provi- 
sions could be procured, so that the loss 
of the means of transport meant star- 
vation and death. Fortunately the 
Judge succeeded in recovering his ani- 
mals. On another occasion, having tried 
and convicted a horse-stealer, he sent 
him in custody to the court in Utah. 
The man was chained hands and feet, 
and in the course of the journey suc- 
ceeded in breaking his foot-chain, and 
though still manacled, tried to escape. 
He was of course speedily shot by the 
two men who had been entrusted with 
the mission, and who were probably a 
couple of dare-devils no whit better 
than himself. They consulted as to 
their next step, and finding in their 
writ that they were “to deliver the 
body of the prisoner ” to the sheriff at 
Salt Lake city, they took the instruc- 
tions in their literal sense, stowed the 
body into the stage-coach, and delivered 
it duly at its destination. 

From Fort Bridger the Judge carried 
us to see the “ Mauvaises Terres,” or 
“Bad Lands” of Wyoming. This ex- 
pressive name has been given to some 
of the strangest, and, in many respects, 
most repulsive scenery in the world. 
They are tracts of irreclaimable barren- 
ness, blasted and left for ever lifeless 
and hideous. To understand their pecu- 
liar features, it is needful to bear in 
mind that they lie on the sites of some 
of the old lakes already referred to, 
and that they have been carved out of 
flat sheets of sandstone, clay, marl, or 
limestone that accumulated on the 
floors of these lakes. Everywhere, 
therefore, horizontal lines of stratifica- 
tion meet the eye, giving alternate 
stripes of buff, yellow, white, or red, 
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with here and there a strange verdi- 
gris-like green. These strata extend 
nearly horizontally for hundreds of 
square miles. But they have been 
most unequally eroded. Here and 
there isolated flat-topped eminences or 
“ buttes,” as they are styled in the 
west, rise from the plain in front of a 
line of bluff or cliff to a height of seve- 
ral hundred feet. On examination, 
each of these hills is found to be built 
up of horizontal strata, and the same 
beds reappear in lines of terraced cliff 
along the margin of the plain. A 
butte is only a remnant of the original 
deep mass of horizontal strata that once 
stretched far across the plain. Its sides 
and the fronts of the terraced cliffs, 
utterly verdureless and bare, have been 
scarped into recesses and projecting 
buttresses. These have been further 
cut down into a labyrinth of peaks 
and columns, clefts and ravines, now 
strangely monumental, now uncouthly 
irregular, till the eye grows weary 
with the endless variety and novelty 
of the forms. Yet beneath all this 
chaos of outlines there can be traced 
everywhere the level parallel bars of 
the strata. The same band of rock, 
originally one of the successive floors 
of the old lake, can be followed with- 
out bend or break from chasm to 
chasm, and pinnacle to pinnacle. Tu- 
multuous as the surface may be, it has 
no relation to underground disturb- 
ances, for the rocks are as level and 
unbroken as when they were laid down. 
It owes its ruggedness entirely to 
erosion. 

But there is a further feature which 
crowns the repulsiveness of the Bad 
Lands. There are no springs or streams. 
Into the soil, parched by the fierce 
heats of a torrid summer, the moisture 
of the sub-soil ascends by capillary 
attraction, carrying with it the saline 
solutions it has extracted from the 
rocks. At the surface it is at once 
evaporated, leaving behind a white 
crust or efflorescence, which covers the 
bare ground and encrusts the pebbles 
strewn thereon. Vegetation wholly 
fails, save here and there a bunch of 
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salt-weed or a bush of the ubiquitous 
sage-brush, the parched livid green of 
which serves only to increase the 
desolation of the desert. 

How, then, has this strange type of 
landscape been produced? The rain- 
fall is exceedingly small, though from 
time to time come heavy showers that 
no doubt do much to furrow the crum- 
bling sides of the cliffs and “ buttes,” 
and sweep down the detritus to 
lower ground, The main instrument 
of destruction, however, is not rain. 
In the clear dry air of these western 
regions the daily range of temperature 
is astonishingly great. In my own ex- 
perience the thermometer rose some- 
times to 90° in the shade, and fell at 
night to19°Fahr. But this daily range 
of 71° is much exceeded. Exposed 
during the day to the expansion caused 
by such heat, and during the night to 
contraction from such rapid chilling, 
the surface of the friable strata is in 
a constant state of strain, under which 
it exfoliates and crumbles into sand. 
The sultry air during the earlier part 
of the day remains motionless. Again 
and again we saw mirage across the 
plains. The isolated buttes and pro- 
jecting cliffs were broken up into 
clumps like trees, beneath which lay 
what seemed the sheen of a placid 
lake, though really a parched sage- 
brush plain, or a burning expanse of 
sand and alkali soil. But in the 
afternoon a wind always rose and 
swept across the country. Fortu- 
nately, during our exploration, we 
escaped its horrors. But it was not 
difficult to realise what these must be 
in the full blaze of summer, when the 
hot air, like the breath of a simoon, 
rushes along the desert, lifting up 
clouds of sand and of the fine white 
efflorescent dust. The powdery sur- 
face of the crumbling rocks is blown 
away. Wastes of loose sand, here 
piled into shifting dunes, there dis- 
persed far and wide over the desert, 
are continually augmented by fresh 
supplies of material from the same 
source. Every pebble that projects 
above the ground acquires, under the 
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action of the ceaseless sand-drift, a 
curiously polished and channelled sur- 
face. And the same erosive action 
no doubt affects the mouldering pre- 
cipices of the Bad Lands. The rocks 
are actually ground down by their 
own detritus, driven against them 
by the wind. 

To the south of the Bad Lands lie 
the Uintah Mountains, one of the 
most interesting ranges in North 
America; for, instead of following 
the usual north and south direction, 
it runs nearly east and west, and, in 
place of a central crystalline wedge 
driven through the younger formations, 
it consists of a vast flat arch of nearly 
horizontal strata that plunge steeply 
down into the plains on either side. 
We made an excursion from Fort 
Bridger into these mountains. From 
the arid plains the change was plea- 
sant to the densely forest-clad flanks 
of the chain. We had, as guide, from 
the Judge, an old trapper who had 
long hunted in the mountains, and 
who had a good wallet of stories for 
the camp-fire at night. We shall not 
soon forget our first day’s experience 
of an American forest. Starting early 
with the view of getting above the 
timber-line, and having a_ general 
bird’s-eye view of the interior of the 
mountains, we rode for several hours 
through the forest, making for a far 
peak that rose high above the dense 
forest of pine. Probably the first re- 
mark of a novice from the Old World, 
when he enters the forests of the New, 
is suggested by the slimness and height 
of the trees ; they look like huge poles, 
feathered at top, and stuck irregularly 
into the ground—sometimes so near 
each other that one cannot force one’s 
way between two trunks. Rarely, 
even in the opener glades, does he 
meet with a really handsome, well- 
grown stem, throwing its branches 
out freely all the way up. His next 
subject of astonishment is the variety 
of stages of growth among the timber. 
The tiny sapling, not long enough for 
a walking-stick, may be seen springing 
up beside the mouldering prostrate 
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stem of a departed patriarch of the 
forest. Between these extremes every 
gradation may be seen at any place 
where one chooses to look, giving an 
impression of calm undisturbed nature 
and venerable antiquity. Another 
novelty, and perhaps the most striking 
of all, is the sight of so much fallen 
timber. Many trees die and decay, 
but yet remain erect, either because 
their roots hold, or because their stems 
are kept in place by the support of 
their still living neighbours. Others 
loose their stability, and topple over 
upon those next them. Every angle 
of inclination among these decaying 
stems may be observed. You can ride 
below some of them, though with the 
risk of having your hat switched off 
by some unobserved branch. Others 
you may walk your horse over, and 
an animal accustomed to the work 
acquires wonderful dexterity in sur- 
mounting these obstacles. But when 
the trunks approach the ground, or 
when they lie piled across each other, 
as they so continually do, you must 
ride round them; so that in those 
parts of the forest where fallen timber 
is plentiful your progress becomes pro- 
vokingly slow and laborious. To us, 
however, everything was fresh. We 
rode on, hour after hour, in a kind of 
new world, gradually ascending till we 
found ourselves on the crest of a wide 
valley filled with pine-forest up to the 
brim, yet with stripes of green meadow 
peeping out here and there along its 
centre. From the further side of this 
great depression rose the fine snow- 
streaked summits of the chain. The 
descent was less easy than the ascent 
had been, for the trees had fallen 
thickly down the steep declivity, 
which was further roughened by rocky 
ledges and fallen crags that would have 
been easy enough to surmount with 
free hands and feet, but which ac- 
quired in our eyes a novel importance 
from the difficulty of getting a horse 
over them. Nevertheless, every ob- 
stacle was successfully overcome. We 
climbed the opposite side of the valley, 
as far as it was practicable to take the 
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horses, and then, leaving them in 
charge of “Dan,” scaled the crags 
and steep slopes of débris. We were 
soon above the limit of tree-growth, 
and emerged at last on a broad bare 
plateau between 11,000 and 12,000 
feet above the sea. 

The structure of the Uintah Moun- 
tains has been investigated by several 
surveying parties under the Engineer 
and Interior Departments. Having 
read the reports of the Hayden, Powell, 
and King surveys, I was now able to 
take in with comparative ease the 
general aspect and meaning of the 
magnificent panorama around us. The 
broad central mass of the range is 
constructed of a flat arch of dull-red 
sandstones. The isolated peaks and 
ranges of buttressed cliffs along this 
part of the mountains reveal every- 
where the horizontality of their com- 
ponent strata. Like the Bad Lands, 
but on a far more magnificent scale, 
they have been cut into their present 
forms by atmospheric sculpturing. 
Originally the rocks stretched in an 
unbroken sheet across the mountains ; 
but in the course of ages this continu- 
ous mantle has been enormously 
eroded. Deep and wide valleys, vast 
amphitheatres, lofty terraced alcoves, 
and profound gorges, fretted with an 
infinite array of peaks, buttresses, pin- 
nacles, columns, obelisks, and endless 
forms which defy the observer to find 
properly descriptive names for them, 
have gradually been carved out of these 
rocks. Isolated cones, with singularly 
majestic architectural forms, have 
been left standing in the midst of the 
denudation as monuments of its great- 
ness. The world can show few more 
impressive memorials of the efficacy of 
subaérial erosion than the Uintah 
Mountains. There are no structure- 
less crystalline rocks here to deceive 
us with their ruggedness. Every peak 
and crest, valley and caiion, bears wit- 
ness to superficial sculpture. Wherever 
the eye turns it detects the same long 
lines of horizontal stratification that 
serve as a base from which the reality 
and amount of the erosion may be 
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measured. To gain such a vivid im- 
pression of the importance of subaérial 
waste in the evolution of mountain- 
forms was worth all the long journey 
in itself. Yet to the south of these 
mountains in the high plateaux of 
Utah and the great basin of the Colo- 
rado, the proofs of enormous superficial 
waste rise to such a gigantic scale as 
wholly to baffle every observer who 
has yet attempted to describe them. 

A little below the summit which we 
had gained we found some bushes in 
fruit that recalled the wild gooseberry 
of home; near these a few stunted 
Douglas pines struggled for life. But 
of animal life at these heights we 
neither saw nor heard any sign, though 
bears, deer, and other large game 
haunt the surrounding forests. Re- 
joining the horses and then descending 
as rapidly as possible, we passed on 
the way some little tarns filling high 
recesses of the mountain, but so 
thickly wooded round that we failed 
to find the ice-worn sides that were no 
doubt there to mark the presence of 
a former glacier ; for no sooner had we 
reached the valley-bottom than abun- 
dant traces of vanished glaciers made 
their appearance in the form of per- 
fect crescent-shaped moraine mounds 
thrown across the valley. On these 
were strewn huge blocks of red 
sandstone, borne of old on the surface 
of the ice from far crags on the 
sky-line. Each mound of rubbish had 
served as a more or less effective 
barrier in the pathway of the stream, 
ponding back its waters into a lake 
that had eventually been converted 
into a meadow. But far more effective 
than the dams of the glaciers had 
been those of the beaver. The extent 
to which the valley bottoms in this and 
the other mountain ranges of western 
North America have been changed by 
the operations of this animal is almost 
incredible. In a single valley, for ex- 
ample, hundreds of acres are gradually 
submerged, and their cotton-wood or 
other tree-growth is killed. In this 
way the floor of the valley is cleared of 
timber. The beaver-ponds, eventually 
silting up, become first marshes and 
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then by degrees fine meadows. Riding 
along the stream we passed on its banks 
several groups of short stakes thrust 
into the ground and tied together so 
as to form a framework, as if for low 
huts or wigwams. They were quite 
deserted, and had been so for some 
time. Dan told us they were con- 
structed by the Indians for bathing 
purposes. Each of them is large 
enough to hold only one person ata 
time. When in use they are covered 
with skins, a fire is kindled inside and 
kept burning until a few stones placed 
in it are thoroughly warmed. The 
Indian or his squaw then creeps in, 
remains until perspiration has been 
induced, and finally dashes out into 
the stream below. It was curious to 
find this simple form of the sudatoriam 
and frigidarium among the Utes in 
the wilds of the far west. 

It was now afternoon. We rested 
near an old beaver-dam, caught a few 
trout for supper, and crossing the 
valley began the ascent of its further 
side. The point at which we recrossed 
the stream was considerably lower 
than that by which we had made our 
way in the morning. But I had 
taken my bearings when we were 
clear of the timber, and had no doubt 
we should strike into our previeus 
route. The ascent was steeper, rougher, 
and more impeded with fallen timber 
than anything we had yet come to. 
By the time we reached the summit 
the golden sunlight was playing in 
level beams among the tall pines of 
the crest, and we knew it would be 
dark in little more than a hour. 
Pushing on through the forest, our 
guide kept more and more towards 
the right hand, away from the line 
which I felt sure was that of my bear- 
ings from the mountain. We should 
have reached our camp, or at least the 
valley leading to it, but there was no 
sign of either. Nothing all round 
us but a forest that was growing 
every minute darker and more hope- 
less. At last Dan, who would not 
admit that he had lost his way, con- 
sented, but with some show of re- 
luctance, to wheel round to the left. 
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Night was now descending fast. 
Here and there we emerged from 
the gloom of the pines into an 
open space where there had been 
a forest fire. Seen in the dim light 
of departing day, the tall trunks 
blackened by the fire, others bleached 
white by the loss of their scorched 
barks, rose up like a company of 
spectres, swinging their gaunt arms 
against the sky, as if to warn us 
not to pass them into the darkness 
beyond. After such opener inter- 
vals the forest, as we re-entered 
it, became more sombre than ever. 
The trees seemed to close all around 
and over us. The fallen timber 
increased in confusion, the horses 
stumbled on, and we could no longer 
see to guide them. Reaching at last 
a little glade above which we could 
see the stars, we resolved to pass 
the night there. Dan took charge of 
the horses, and we groped our way to 
where we hoped to find water. Our 
search proved successful, and as we 
were tired and thirsty we drank 
heartily from some pools which we 
could not see, and only discovered by 
getting into them. On our return we 
found that Dan had kindled a fire, 
which was blazing and crackling 
merrily. This was nearly all the com- 
fort that could be had in the circum- 
stances. For we had no food with 
us except the trout caught in the 
afternoon, and no covering for the 
night save the saddle-cloths of the 
horses. There was no help for it, how- 
ever ; so the trout were duly roasted 
and eaten, and each donned his saddle- 
cloth as bed and bedding combined. 
Before long, however, it was evident 
that, choosing his fireplace in the dark, 
our guide had placed it in rather 
perilous proximity to a quantity of 
dried brushwood and fallen timber. 
And, indeed, before we could do any- 
thing to prevent them, the flames 
spread onward till a venerable pine 
caught fire, and was soon a sheet of 
coruscating fireworks. His neigh- 
bours followed his example, and in a 
few minutes it was evident that the 
forest was on fire. The flames rushed 
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along the branches, mounting higher 
and higher far up into the lofty crests of 
the pines, whence showers of sparks 
flew out and fell in long lines through 
the profoundly calm air. Tree after 
tree joined the conflagration, till the 
reports of the exploding branches, the 
hiss of the leaping flames, and the 
crash of the falling firebrands, with 
the ghastly glare, that now died down 
almost to darkness and anon shot 
forth into renewed brightness, made 
sleep unwelcome even had it been will- 
ing to come. Fortunately the fire even- 
tually spent its fury on the trees that 
stood round the open spot we had se- 
lected. It had died down before morn- 
ing. The presence of so much heat 
around us did little to modify the cold of 
the night air, and our thin saddle-cloths 
were not of much more service. My 
friend and I huddled as close together 
as possible, and lay looking up at the 
quiet stars as they slowly sailed across 
our little space of sky, yet keeping an 
eye, too, on the progress of the con- 
flagration, lest by any chance the 
flames should spread and surround us. 
The stones underneath us seemed some- 
how to grow harder and more pro- 
minent before morning. I got up 
more than once and removed an offend- 
ing block, but its place was soon taken 
by another. At last the first faint 
blush of dawn appeared beyond the 
pine tops. As soon as daylight re- 
turned, the horses, which had been 
labouring wearily all night to find a 
meal among the brushwood, were har- 
nessed, and we resumed the march. 
It was a glorious morning. Not a 
breath of air was yet astir. Long 
wreaths of blue smoke from our con- 
flagration lay at rest among the pine- 
trees, like streaks of cloud asleep on a 
mountain. We followed the same line 
that we had been pursuing when 
darkness came down the evening 
before. We had gone scarcely half a 
mile when we found ourselves at the 
edge of an open valley, and there in 
front stood our tent, gleaming white 
in the morning sunlight. 
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